








Cudalh » ‘se 
Puritan t« Sausage 


": say that the introduction of Du Pont 


_ Cellophane was an event of major im- 


portance to the packing industry is no 
exaggeration. Ample proof is evident on 
every hand. It has aided the increasing pop- 


ularity of ready-wrapped units. It has 
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helped solve the problem of trade-marking. 
It has made better display possible. It 
has increased sales by increasing the 
appetite appeal of meat products. Du Pont 
Cellophane Company Inc., 2 Park Avenue, 


New York City. 


Cellophane is the registered trade-mark of Du Pont Cellophane Co. Inc., to desiqnate its trans parent cellulose sheetin 
i / : I ] / ] 
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The “BUFFALO” 
Air Stuffer 


—has already solved the stuffing 
problems of hundreds of packers 
and sausage manufacturers 
throughout the United States. 


If you have any trouble, 
we can solve YOUR 
problem! 





Built heavy, strong and durable— 
mechanically perfect—will last a lifetime! 








HE new H. & S. patented 

Superior piston, used in all 
“BUFFALO” Stuffers, eliminates 
all trouble you may be having. 


Absolutely airtight, meat-tight, 
water-tight! 


The piston works smoothly: no 
breaking of casings or spoiling of 
meat. 


No air pressure required to draw 
the piston down; it drops in- 
stantly and rapidly of its own 
weight the moment air pressure is 
released. 


Piston can be adjusted to take up 
wear in the cylinder. 


Made in 5 sizes—100 lb., 150 Ib., 
200 lb., 250 lb., and 500 lb. 


Write Today for Prices and Full Particulars 


Stuffers, the Schonland Patented Casing Puller and the TRUNZ-BUFFALO 


Bias Bacon Slicer 


Branches: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 





London, Eng. 





JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, Air 


Melbourne, Australia 
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Poultry Now Merchandized in Cans or Cartons 


Improved Methods of Preparation 
and Up-to-Date Selling Practices 
Are Winning Approval of Consumers 


Packaging has now extended to 
poultry. 

The larger proportion of poul- 
try marketed is still sold with 
head and feet on and entrails in. 
But increasing quantities are find- 
ing their way to consumers in 
wrappings, packages or cans, 
ready to go into the pot, pan or 
oven. 

Convenience in handling and 
cleanliness are appreciated by the 
housewife in poultry as well as 
in other foods she buys. 

One meat packer who has built 
up a large outlet for poultry, and 
who is expanding distribution 
rapidly in this field, is marketing 
a large proportion of the product 
frozen and packed in cardboard 
cartons with transparent fronts. 

The package bears the trade 
mark of the packer, the net 
weight of the contents and the 
government inspection label. 

The liver and gizzard are 
wrapped separately and are in- 
cluded in the package. The fowls 
are carefully prepared and are 
ready for cooking after being 
thawed. 

Canned whole and half chick- 
ens have become very popular 
during the past year. One meat 
packer secured nation-wide dis- 
tribution on it within 60 days 
after he had it on the market. 

This was due both to superior 
processing and clever and wide- 


attractive label on the top. 


spread advertising. It was an 
out-of-the-ordinary merchandis- 
ing feat and is significant as an 
indication of the readiness with 
which the product was accepted 
when adequately presented. 
Canning methods differ. Some 
cut up the chickens before can- 
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CHICKEN IN OBLONG CAN. 
Oblong, pear-shaped and oval cans are 
used for whole chickens. One Chicago 
packer is using flat, oval cans with an 
On the bot- 
tom is pasted directions for warming and 
serving and recipes for soups and gravies 
from the jelly. Oblong cans make an 
attractive display on the dealer's shelf. 


ning them. In some eases the en- 
tire dismembered fowl] is placed 
in the can. Other packers fill the 
cans to a definite weight, thos 
joints being included that will 
make this weight. Boned canned 
chicken is featured by others. 


With the growth in consump- 
tion of poultry have come up-to- 
date equipment and improved 
methods of handling the birds 
through the processing and can- 
ning operations. 

The following article tells how these 
operations are performed in the modern 
plant. 

Canning Chickens 

Large handlers of poultry quite often 
concentrate their purchases of live birds 
at central points, where they are fed 
for a few days if necessary, then killed. 

In the old days government inspec- 
tion of poultry was unknown, and the 
processes of killing, singeing and 
eviscerating were often done under con- 
ditions that left much room for im- 
provement. 

Today, through the development of 
mechanical equipment, the various op- 
erations have not only been simplified, 
but processing costs have been reduced. 
Methods have been worked out for con- 
tinuous handling which insure sanita- 
tion and cleanliness at every step of the 
processing operation. 

Scalded at Low Temperature. 

The semi-scald process of dressing 
has come into quite general use. It 
produces birds of good appearance and 
the feathers are easily removed. This 
process is as follows: 
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Birds are suspended by the feet from 
an overhead chain and killed by sticking 
with a knife. Two incisions are made 
—one through the mouth and the other 
below one eye. The birds bleed bet- 
ter when two incisions rather than one 
are made. 

After bleeding for a few minutes the 
tail feathers are plucked and the birds 
dipped in hot water. This water should 





DISTRIBUTION SECURED QUICKLY. 

Canned whole and half chicken has be- 
come an important item of merchandise 
in the meat industry. Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn., were among the first 
to put this product on the market. Na- 
tional distribution on canned chicken was 


secured by this firm in a very short time. 
Hormel whole chickens are put up in 
flat, pear-shaped cans and half chickens 


in round cans. 


be maintained at a temperature of 128 
degs. F., and the birds should remain 
in the water for 30 or 40 seconds. 

Automatic temperature regulators 
are used by the most up-to-date chicken 
dressers to keep this water at the de- 
sired temperature. 

After scalding the birds are again 
suspended for 5 or 10 minutes. This 
is done to permit the heat and mois- 
ture to penetrate to the root of the 
feathers. The birds are then ready for 
picking. 

When being picked the fowls are 
usually suspended by the feet with a 
slip noose. The usual procedure in pick- 
ing is to remove the wing feathers first, 
then to start at the head and work 
toward the tail. 


Birds Thawed in Cold Water. 

If the birds are to be marketed with 
heads and feet on and entrails in, with- 
out inspection, they are allowed to hang 
until the animal heat has been dissi- 
pated. They are then placed in the 
cooler and later packed in boxes or bar- 
rels for shipment. The feathers are 
usually dried and sold. 

When the poultry is to be marketed 
in packages, wrappings or cans, the 
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process quite often starts with frozen 
birds. 

In this. case the first operation is 
thawing. This is done by placing the 
birds in cold water. Four hours gen- 
erally is required. When it is desired 
to hasten thawing the water may be 
drained off after about an hour and the 
birds covered with fresh water. 

From the thawing tank the chickens 
go to a table where all of the pin 
feathers are removed. Singeing is 
usually done in a gas or oil fired singe- 
ing machine. The bird is held by the 
feet with tongs, and lowered through 
the flame from jets so placed that hairs 
on all parts of the body are burned 
off. This requires but a few seconds 
for each bird. 

Inspected on Traveling Table. 

In the larger plants the chickens 
then go on to a traveling inspection 
table made up of a series of monel 
metal pans on an endless chain. 

Here a workman partly severs each 
leg, and opens the carcass with a cross 
cut just below the breast bone, expos- 
ing the viscera. Head and feet are left 
on the bird so that if inspection is 
doubtful these can be examined before 
the bird is finally rejected or passed. 
The chicken then travels to the inspec- 
tor, who removes such of the viscera 
as he wants to examine. This he re- 
places. 

With this equipment one inspector 
can handle up to 700 birds an hour. 

Diseased chickens are removed from 
the table and placed in a vat, tub or 
barrel containing a substance—general- 
ly acid—that will make the chicken un- 
fit for human consumption. These con- 
demned birds are generally sold to ren- 
dering plants. 

The healthy chickens remain on the 
table, and are automatically discharged 
onto a chute which deposits them on a 
chopping block. Here the head and 
feet are removed. 

Modern Equipment Cuts Costs. 

If they are to be packaged or canned, 
the birds next to go onto a traveling 
eviscerating table. If they are to be 
sold in bulk, they go to the cooler with 
the head and feet attached. 

These traveling viscera tables are 
made in various lengths and have a 
slat conveyor apron about 30 in. wide. 
The flights are monel metal mounted 
on two strands of roller chain. The 
conveyor apron is divided longitudinally 
into three sections. 

On each side of the table are work- 
ing sections containing maple cutting 
boards and screens to catch any parti- 
cles washed off the board. Two round 
chutes are provided at each section for 
edible and inedible viscera. 

The crop and bung are removed as 
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the first process on this table. The 
birds are then placed on the center sec- 
tion of the table and carried to the next 
worker. He detaches the intestines 
from the carcass, but does not remove 
them, this being done by the next work- 
er in line. These latter workers also 
remove the kidneys and lungs. 

In all cases the work is done on the 
side cutting boards, and the birds car- 
ried from worker to worker in the cen- 
tral section of the conveyor. 

A Bird a Minute. 


The workers who eviscerate the birds 
also separate the liver, gizzard and 
heart from the viscera. The inedible 
viscera are placed in a chute which 
carries them to a viscera container. The 
liver and heart are placed in another 
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CHICKEN IN WINDOW PACKAGE. 

Housewives like to see the fowls they 
buy. This is possible with this package, 
the opening in which is covered with 
Cellophane. The liver and gizzard are 
wrapped separately and ,included in the 
package. The chicken is free from pin 
feathers, thoroughly cleaned before going 
into the package and is ready for the pan 
or oven. 


chute and fall into a removable bucket. 
The gizzard is opened on the cutting 
board, cleaned and placed in the bucket 
with the liver and heart. 

A perforated spray pipe is placed 
directly above each cutting board, in 
such a position that the board is con- 
tinually flushed with water. At the end 
of the eviscerating table a worker thor- 
oughly washes the birds. 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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Packers’ Trade Practices and Meat Inspection 


Institute Activities This Year Will 
Feature Development of Trade Code 
and Work for Uniform Meat Inspection 


New activities of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers for 
the coming year include two 
points of vital interest to the in- 
dustry: 

1. Plan for aiding in obser- 
vance of the Code of Trade Prac- 
tices unanimously adopted by the 
industry at the Institute conven- 
tion last October. 

2. Appointment of a Commis- 
sion on Inspection, to work in a 
friendly spirit with all concerned 
toward the development and 
adoption of a uniform state in- 
spection law. 

In a letter to members issued 
this week President Wm. Whit- 
field Woods of the Institute out- 
lines these new undertakings, 
which are in addition to the man- 
ifold activities already being car- 
ried on by this trade organization 
representing the country’s lead- 
ing industry. 

Trade Practice Education 


Following the adoption of the 
Code last October a plan of ob- 
servance was drawn up and ap- 
proved, reference to which is 
made in another place in this 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


This plan includes a _ large 
measure of self-regulation on the 
part of the industry, in which the 
Institute naturally has a part. 
This machinery includes both the 
regional chairmen of the Insti- 
tute, and a new committee now 
appointed to be called the Com- 
mittee of Interpretation and Ap- 
peal. 

President Woods explains this 
in his notice of committee ap- 
pointments; when he says the 
Code makes the aid of experi- 
enced regional chairmen especial- 
ly advisable. He explains: 

“On December 10, 1929, the Execu- 
tive Committee approved a plan to aid 
observance of the Code of Trade Prac- 
tices of the American Meat Packing 
Industry which the industry had 
adopted and which the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture had approved to become com- 
pletely effective on January 1, 1930. 
The Code had been sponsored by the 


Commission on Elimination of Waste, 
of which Mr. F. Edson White is 
Chairman. 

Regional Method of Handling. 

“Under the plan for aiding obser- 
vance of the Code, the Regional Chair- 
men and the Divisional Committees 
take on very greatly increased respon- 
sibility and leadership. Most of the 
Regional and Divisional Chairmen have 
had more than one occasion to call to- 
gether the packers in the areas for 
which they are respectively responsi- 
ble. 

“The Code and the plan for aiding 
observance of it are very new. They 
represent an extension of the Insti- 
tute’s activities into a field which the 
Institute previously has not entered. 

“Under such circumstances, it seems 
sensible to continue the experienced re- 
gional and divisional leadership so far 


as practicable. This has been done. 
No changes (except additicnal appoint- 
ments and slight revisions of regional 
lines for the convenience of members) 
have been made in the Regional and 
Divisional Chairmanships. 

“A continuance of the generous co- 
operation we have had from the present 
Chairmen is earnestly requested.” 


Interpretation and Appeal 

The other new feature con- 
nected with Code observance is 
explained by President Woods as 
follows: 

“The plan approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee for aiding observance 
of the Code of Trade Practices pro- 
vided for a Committee of Interpreta- 
tion and Appeal. In making appoint- 
ments to this committee, consideration 


Packers Take Their Trade Practice 
Code Seriously 


That the American meat pack- 
ing industry means sincerely to 
observe the Code of Trade Prac- 
tices which it adopted recently is 
apparent from the following de- 
velopments: 

1. Requests for more than 
17,000 copies of the printed code 
were received by the Institute 
from packers who wished to post 
their organizations fully on its 
provisions. 


2. More than thirteen hun- 
dred copies of the plan for aiding 
observance of the Code have been 
distributed among packers, many 
of them in response to requests 
of packers. 


> 


3. Several companies, includ- 
ing some of the largest in the in- 
dustry, have indicated that they 
have been examining their prac- 
tices carefully for the purpose of 
making certain that their opera- 
tions and practices conform fully 
to the provisions of the Code. 

4. Complaints against specific 
practices which the _ packers 
bringing them believed contrary 
to the Code already have been re- 
ceived by the Institute. 


The first complaint is being 
handled in accordance with the 
plan for aiding observance of the 
Code which was approved by the 
Executive Committee of the In- 
stituteeat its last meeting. 

The packing industry apparent- 
ly realizes that in the Code of 
Trade Practices it has an instru- 
ment which enables the industry 
to rid itself of many unfair and 
uneconomic practices which hith- 
erto all have condemned but 
which have survived because no 
practical means for their elimina- 
tion existed. 

The plan for aiding observance 
of the code, which has been re- 
ferred to previously, aims 

(1) Settlement within the in- 
dustry of most complaints, which 
is in harmony with the advice of 
the Secretary of Agriculture that 
complete, voluntary observance of 
the Code by the industry should 
be sought; and 

(2) Keeping the door open, at 
every stage of the intra-industry 
proceedings, for making a formal 
complaint to the Department of 
Agriculture, if necessary. 
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was given to the following factors, 


among others: 


1. The geographical distribution of 


the appointees; 


2. The standing of the appointees 
in the areas in which they are 
resident or in the industry as a 


whole; 


3. The judicial temper of the ap- 


pointees. 


“We bespeak for the Committee of 
Interpretation and Appeal your confi- 
While 
their office carries great responsibility 
and the compliment that selection for 
important duty implies, the post of ar- 
biter is one which few packers would 
seek. Their willingness to act, which 
was sought on the basis that their 
service would be an important contri- 
bution to your—and their—industry, 


dence and generous support. 


is genuinely appreciated.” 
Uniform Inspection 


The other new activity is the 
beginning of an effort to bring 
about a uniform type of meat in- 
spection among both federal-in- 
spected and state-inspected pack- 


ers and slaughterers. 


This is clearly set forth by 


President Woods as follows: 
“For years packers have 


spection. 


be practicable and fair to all. 
“The subject has 


in the following way: 


“In September 27, 1929, the Execu- 
tive Committee adopted a motion ‘that 
an appropriate resolution be introduced 
at the next convention authorizing the 
President of the Institute, in consulta- 
tion with the Chairman of the Board, 
to appoint a committee, including non- 
federally inspected packers, to work out 
and execute plans for achieving a uni- 


form state inspection law.’ 


“It was understood from the pre- 
sentation of this proposal to the Execu- 
tive Committee that what was suggest- 
ed is a uniform state law, to be en- 
forced by state and federal agencies 


in co-operation. 
Convention Favored the Idea. 


“At the last convention you passed 
without a dissenting vote the follow- 
ing resolution (which had been sub- 
mitted informally to representatives of 
prominent packing companies not sub- 


ject to federal inspection) : 


been 
agitated now and then and here and 
there by differences concerning in- 
It is time to try to work 
amiably, with the co-operation of all 
concerned, toward a solution that will 


been discussed 
with packers not subject to federal in- 
spection and with packers having fed- 
eral inspection, and the attitude of all 
consulted has been cordial toward the 
project which you authorized at the 
last convention and which came about 
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Commission on 


Inspection 

OscaR G. MAYER, Chairman. 
| GEORGE L. FRANKLIN, Vice- 
| Chairman, Dunlevy-Franklin Co., 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. 

T. P. BRESLIN, Standard Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Los Angeles. 

B. C. DICKINSON, Louis Burk, 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

R. F. EAGLE, Wilson & Co., 
| cago. 
J. M. EMMART, Emmart Pack- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
| _ Orro FINKBEINER, Little Rock 
| Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
| HENRY FISCHER, Henry Fisch- 
| er Packing Co., Inc., Louisville, 
| 


Chi- 








Ky. 

W. H. GAUSSELIN, Mutual Sau- 
sage Co., Chicago. 

¥. A. HUNTER, East Side Pack- | 
ing Co., East St. Louis, Il. 

JOHN R. KINGHAN, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis. 

w. C. Kirk, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

GEORGE N. MEYER, Fried & 
Reineman Packing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

CHESTER G. NEWCOMB, 
Erie Provision Co., 
Ohio. 

JOHN W. RATH, Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Ia. 

ARMIN SANDER, A. Sander | 
Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 

W. | 

| 


Lake | 
Cleveland, | 


F. SCHLUDERBERG, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

GEORGE A. SCHMIDT, Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., New York City. 








C. B. SHAw, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

J. A. WHITE, Western Meat 
Co., So. San Francisco, Cal. a 





ee a 











“Whereas it is equitable and fair 
that the public interest be adequately 
conserved and that all packers be sub- 
ject to such regulations as are reason- 
able and fair, whether state or federal, 
and 

“‘Whereas possibility of conflict ex- 
ists between federal and state inspec- 
tion laws or regulations, 

“‘Therefore be it now resolved that 
the members of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, in convention as- 
sembled, declare that a uniform and 
adequate state inspection law to be en- 
forced by the state and federal govern- 
ments in co-operation is desirable; that 
they will support the passage in their 
respective states of such a law, and to 
the end of effecting it they expressly 
authorize the President of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, in consulta- 
tion with the Chairman of the Board 
of the Institute, to appoint a commit- 
tee, including non-federally inspected 
packers, to draft an appropriate meas- 
ure and to work out and follow up 
plans for its passage in the different 
states.’ 


“In furtherance of the purpose of the 
foregoing resolution, the co-operation 
of both classes of packing companies is 
requested, first in working out an ap- 
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propriate program and secondly in get- 
ting it executed. 
Able Commission Appointed 

“To give the undertaking emphasis 
it deserves, the accomplishment of the 
objective stated in the resolution has 
been made a major project of the In- 
stitute and a Commission on Inspection 
has been appointed with a past pres- 
ident of the Institute, Mr. Oscar G. 
Mayer, as its chairman. The plants 
operated by the company of which Mr. 
Mayer is president are subject to fed- 
eral inspection. 

“Mr. George L. Franklin, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Institute and Chairman of Division II, 
has consented to be vice-chairman of 
the Commission. The plant operated 
by the company of which Mr. Frank- 
lin is president is subject to local and 
Pennsylvania state inspection. 

“Capable men of high standing in 
the industry have accepted appointment 
on the Commission, which will include 
packers associated with plants operated 
under federal inspection and packers 
associated with plants operating un- 








REGIONAL DIVISIONS. 

Regional divisions* of the Institute 
comprise the following territories: 

Division I: Boston.—New England. 
New York City. é 
and including Albany; New Jersey 
south of Trenton. Philadelphia. — 
Pennsylvania east of and_ including 
Harrisburg and Williamsport; New Jer- 
sey south of and including Trenton, and 
all of Delaware. Baltimore—Washing- 
ton.—Maryland, District of Columbia 
and Virginia. 

Division II: Buffalo—New York 
north and west of Albany; also Erie, 
Pa. Pittsburgh.—Pennsylvania west of 
Harrisburg and Williamsport, and West 





Virginia. Cleveland.—Ohio north of 
Columbus. Cincinnati, Ohio south of 
and including Columbus.  Detroit.— 
Michigan. 


Division III: Kentucky.—Kentucky. 
Southeastern.—North and South Caro- 
line, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. Tennessee.—Ten- 
nessee. 

Division IV: Illinois.—Illinois north 
of Springfield. Indiana.—Indiana. St. 
Louis.—Illinois south of and including 
Springfield and Missouri east of Spring- 
field, Missouri. Wisconsin.—Wisconsin. 

Division V: Minnesota.—Minnesota. 
Iowa.—Iowa. Omaha.—WNorth and 
South Dakota and Nebraska. 

Division VI: Middle Southwestern.— 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Kansas west 
of and including Arkansas City. Kansas 
City—Kansas east of Arkansas City, 
and Missouri west of and including 
Springfield and Sedalia. Southwestern. 
—Texas and New Mexico. 

Division VII: Mountain.—Utah, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Montana. 

Division VIII: Western.—Arizona, 
California and Nevada. Northwestern. 
—Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 





*The accompanying map is a graphic indication 
of these divisions. 
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der local and state inspection only. 
Part of the time of at least four mem- 
bers of the Institute staff will be em- 
ployed in servicing the Commission.” 


Standing Committees 


In announcing committee ap- 
pointments for the year Presi- 
dent Woods thanks those who 
have so faithfully served, and 
asks for continued cooperation. 


Committee appointments are 
as follows: 


Committee on Accounting—G. M. 
Pelton, Chairman, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; A. W. Anderson, Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; G. A. Billings, 
Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, Wis.; J. 
H. Bliss, Libby, McNeil & Libby, Chi- 
cago; T. W. Bryant, Adolf Gobel, Inc., 
New York; John L. Burke, Rochester 
Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; L. B. 
Dorr, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; R. D. Gower, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn.; W. J. Graham, 
Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; Howard C. Greer, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago; 
W. D. Hoffman, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
A. M. MeVie, Kingan & Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; W. H. Sapp, Armour and 
Company, Chicago. 

Committee on Associate Membership. 
—John W. Hall, Chairman, Chicago; 
W. B. Allbright, Allbright-Nell Com- 
pany, Chicago; J. J. Dupps, jr., Cin- 
cinnati Butchers Supply Co., Chicago. 

Committee to Confer with Live 
Stock Producers.—Thomas E. Wilson, 
Chairman, Wilson & Company, Chi- 
cago; W. N. W. Blayney, Blayney- 
Murphy Co., Denver Colo.; E. A. Cud- 
ahy, jr., Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; 
Otto Finkbeiner, Little Rock Packing 
Co., Little Rock, Ark.; H. O. Fisher, 
William Zoller Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
James A. Gallagher, Union Meat Co., 
San Antonio, Tex.; Fred Guggenheim 
Guggenheim Bros?, Chicago; E. D 
Henneberry, Hull & Dillon Packing Co., 
Pittsburg, Kans.; Ben. F. Hormel, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; Philip 
W. Jones, Jones Dairy Farm, Ft. At- 
kinson, Wis.; R. T. Keefe, The Keefe- 
LeStourgeon Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; Fred Krey, Krey Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; J. B. McCrea, The Ohio 
Provision Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Henry 
Neuhoff, jr., Neuhoff Packing Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; R. E. Paine, Hous- 
ton Packing Co., Houston, Tex.; E. S. 
Papy, White Provision Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. C. Peyton, Peyton Packing Co., 
El Paso, Tex.; Isaac Powers, Home 
Packing & Ice Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Robert Swanston, C. Swanston & Son, 
Sacramento, Cal.; Charles H. Swift, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; E. A. Tovrea, 
Arizona Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Robert E. Vissman, C. F. Vissman & 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; F. Edson White, 
Armour and Company, Chicago; W. H. 
White, White Packing Co., Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; Edward F. Wilson, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago. 

Committee on Distribution Problems. 
—I. M. Hoagland, Chairman, Armour 
and Company, Chicago; B. A. Braun. 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
T. P. Breslin, Standard Packing Co., 
Inc., Los Angeles; L. S. Dennig, St. 
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Committee of Interpre- 
tation and Appeal 


JOHN W. RatTH, Chairman, 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia. 

T. P. BRESLIN, Standard Pack- 
ing Co., Los Angeles. 

B. C. DICKINSON, Louis Burk, 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

I. M. HOAGLAND, Armour and 
Company, Chicago. 

JOHN R. KINGHAN, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis. 

Oscar G. MAYER, Oscar Mayer 
& Co., Inc., Chicago. 

HENRY NEUHOFF,  Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 




















Louis Independent Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; D. J. Donohue, Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; W. F. Du Bois, 
Jos. Phillips Co., Washington, D. C.; 
C. J. Faulkner, jr., Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; Henry Fischer, Henry 
Fischer Packing Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky.; Carl Fowler, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; Severin L. Frey, L. A. Frey & 
Sons, Inc., New, Orleans, La.; R. H. 
Gifford, Swift & Co., Chicago; G. H. 
Johnstone, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago; George N. Meyer, Fried & Reine- 
man Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. 
A. Millett, Swift & Co., Chicago; Ches- 
ter G. Newcomb, Lake Erie Provision 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. F. Schluder- 
berg, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; R. B. Simpson, 
Miller and Hart, Chicago; A. C. Sin- 
clair, T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.; F. M. Tobin, Rochester 
Packing Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; T. 
E. Tower, Sullivan Packing Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; H. P. Wetsell, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis; H. J. Williams, Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago. 

Committee on Foreign Relations and 
Trade.—Charles E. Herrick, Chair- 
man, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. A. Billings, Cudahy Brothers Co., 
Cudahy, Wis.; James G. Cownie, Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; A. 
W. Cushman, Hygrade Food Products 
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Corp., Chicago; R. H. Daigneau, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; T. 
Henry Foster, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia.; P. J. Hill, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; F. A. Hunter, East 
Side Packing Co., East St. Louis, IIl.; 
Robert Johnson, Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Inc., Madison, Wis.; Robert Mair, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; George Marples, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; John W. 
Rath, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Ia.; John Roberts, Miller and Hart, 
Chicago; M. Rosenbach, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; W. R. Sinclair, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis. 


Committee on Hides.—E. J. Madden, 
Chairman, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago; F. A. Bryan, Kingan & Co., In- 
dianapolis; H. R. Davison, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago; G. 
D. Fitch, Wilson & Co., Chicago; J. E. 
Gallagher, Guggenheim Bros., Chicago; 
T. P. Gibbons, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago; W. W. Krenning, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Maurice N. Witt, Swift & Co., 
Chicago. 


Committee on Improved Live Stock 
Production.—E. N. Wentworth, Chair- 
man, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
A. C. Bolz, Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., 
Madison, Wis.; Otto Finkbeiner, Little 
Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark.; T 
H. Ingwersen, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
R. T. Keefe, Keefe-LeStourgeon Co., 
Arkansas City, Kans.; S. W. Lund, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; C. Robert Moul- 
ton, Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, Chicago; Lorenz Neuhoff, White 
Provision Co., Atlanta, Ga.; W. S. 
Nicholson, Wilson & Co., Chicago; L. 
T. Phillips, Birmingham Packing Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; G. C. Shepard, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; F. M. 
Simpson, Swift & Co., Chicago; A. F. 
Sinex, Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, 
Wis.; H. A. O. Speers, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis; W. H. White, Whitey 
Packing Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Ed-~ 
ward F. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Legal Committee—C. J. Faulkner, 
jr., Chairman, Armour and Company, 









































PACKERS GROUPED IN EIGHT GENERAL DIVISIONS. 
This map shows the Institute of American Meat Packers’ regional divisions of 


the United States. 


Each division is under the supervision of a divisional committee, 


and the constituent region of each division is presided over by a regional chairman. 
The specific territory included in each division is described elsewhere in this issue. 
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Chicago; Thomas Creigh, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago; Henry Veeder, Swift 
& Co., Chicago. 

Committee on Live Stock Losses.—R. 
W. Carter, Chairman, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker 
& Sons, Mason City, Ia.; Robert Ellis, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago; Max Guggen- 
heim, Guggenheim Bros., Chicago; N. 
O. Newcomb, Lake Erie Provision Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. W. Robb, Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; C. J. Roberts, 
Roberts & Oake, Inc., Chicago; G. C. 
Shepard, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 

Committee on Marketing Beef.—C. 
R. Hood, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; F. A. Bryan, Kingan & Co., In- 
dianapolis; A. W. Cushman, Hygrade 
Food Products Corp., Chicago; William 
Diesing, Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, 
Nebr.; S. B. Dietrich, East Side Pack- 
ing Co., East St. Louis, Ill.; C. A. 
Dwyer, Indianapolis Abattoir Corp., In- 
dianapolis; Max Guggenheim, Guggen- 
heim Bros., Chicago; W. W. Krenning, 
St. Louis Independent Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; T. G. Lee, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; A. B. Swift, Swift 
& Co., Chicago; John Taufer, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Inc., Chicavo; Nicholas 
Walter, Illinois Packing Co., Chicago; 
Elgy Wimp, Wimp Packing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Committee on Membership (Gen- 
eral).—E. A. Cudahy, jr., Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; Frank M. Firor, 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York; F. A. 
Hunter, East Side Packing Co., East 
St. Louis, Il. 

Committee on Nutrition—W. D. 
Richardson, Chairman, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; Frederic Fenger, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; David Klein, Wil- 
son Laboratories, Chicago; F. W. Kurk, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago; W. Lee Lewis, 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago; W. H. Lipman, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; C. Robert Moulton, Institute 
f American Meat Packers, Chicago; J. 
J. Vollersten, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; E. N. Wentworth, Armour 
and Company, Chicago. 

Committee on Public Relations.— G. 
F. Swift, Chairman, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago; John T. Agar, Agar Packing & 
Provision Co., Chicago; Paul I. Al- 
drich, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chi- 
cago; Philip D. Armour, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; Hugo F. Arnold, 
Arnold Bros., Inc., Chicago; T. P. Bres- 
lin, Standard Packing Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles; Thomas Creigh, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago; E. A. Cudahy, jr., 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; B. C. 
Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., Philadel- 
phia; Otto Finkbeiner, Little Rock 
Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark.; W. H. 
T. Foster, John Morrell & Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; George L. Franklin, Dun- 
levy-Franklin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. 
K. Freiert, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Company, Baltimore, M4d.; 
Chester T. Gough, Kingan & Co., In- 
dianapolis; Max Guggenheim, Guggen- 
heim Bros., Chicago; Wesley Harden- 
bergh, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Chicago; Jay C. Hormel, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; F. A. 
Hunter, East Side Packing Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill.; R. D. MacManus, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago; Myron 
MeMillan, J. T. McMillan Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; George N. Meyer, Fried & 
Reineman Packing Co., Pittsburgh, 
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Pa.; T. H. Nash, Cleveland Provision 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Henry Neuhoff, 
Neuhoff Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
J. N. Scully, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; J. C. Williams. J. M. 
Denholm Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
A. D. White, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Committee on Purchasing Practice.— 
John G. Hormel, Chairman, Geo. A. 








General Regional Committee 


{Territory in each division is indicated 
on the map shown in this issue of The 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER]. 


Division I 
Divisional Committee—B. C. Dickin- 
son, Chairman; F. S. Snyder, A. T. 
Rohe, W. F. Schluderberg. 
Boston region, F. S. Snyder. 
New York region, A. T. Rohe. 
Philadelphia region, B. C. Dickinson. 
Baltimore-Washington region, W. F. 
Schluderberg. 
DIvIsIon II 
Divisional Committee— George L. 
Franklin, Chairman; James G. Cownie, 
Chester G. Newcomb, Elmore M. 
Schroth, T. E. Tower. 
Buffalo region, James G. Cownie. 
Pittsburgh region, George L. Frank- 
lin. 
Cleveland region, Chester G. New- 
comb. 
Cincinnati 
Schroth. 
Detroit region, T. E. Tower. 
Division III 
Divisional Commitee: Henry Neu- 
hoff, Chairman; Lorenz Neuhoff, Jos- 
eph M. Emmart. 
Kentucky region, Joseph M. Em- 
mart. 
Southeastern region, Lorenz Neu- 
hoff. 
Tennessee region, Henry Neuhoff. 
DIVISION IV 
Divisional Committee: C. J. Roberts, 
Chairman; John R. Kinghan, F. A. 
Hunter, H. S. Culver. 
Illinois region, C. J. Roberts. 
Indiana region, John R. Kinghan. 
St. Louis region, F. A. Hunter. 
Wisconsin region, H. S. Culver. 
DIVISION V 
Divisional Committee: Jay C. Hor- 
mel, Chairman; John W. Rath, William 
Diesing. 
Minnesota region, Jay C. Hormel. 
Iowa region, John W. Rath. 
Omaha region, William Diesing. 
DIvIsion VI 
Divisional Committee: R. T. Keefe, 
Chairman, C. E. Matthews, James A. 
Gallagher. 
Middle Southwestern region, R. T. 
Keefe. 
Kansas City region, C. E. Matthews. 
Southwestern region, James A. Gal- 
lagher. 


region, Elmore M. 


DIVISION VII 
Divisional Chairman: J. P. Mur- 
phy. 
Mountain region, J. P. Murphy. 
Division VIII 
Divisional Committee: T. P. Breslin, 
Chairman; B. C. Darnall. 
Western region, T. P. Breslin. 
Northwestern region, B. C. Darnall. 
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Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; George 
Armtrong, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago; George H. Eckhouse, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago; S. A. Grow, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia.; F. W. 
Hagerman, Rochester Packing Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Walter Hirsch, Os- 
car Mayer & Co., Inc., Chicago; D. L. 
Hoff, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; 
H. V. E. Hunter, East Side Packing 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill.; A. D. Kessler, 
St. Louis Independent Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; B. Penney, Brennan 
Packing Co., Chicago; B. W. Robb, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Joseph B. Rogers, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago; A. G. Rose, Roberts & Oake, Inc., 
Chicago; H. M. Shulman, Hammond 
Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich; C. E. 
Skulan, Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, 
Wis.; M. J. Vanous, T.. M. Sinclair & 
Co., Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Committee on Retail Merchandising. 
—Chester G. Newcomb, Chairman, 
Lake Erie Provision Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; C. M. Bell, Powers-Begg & Co., 
Jacksonville, Ill.; D. J. Donohue, Cud- 
ahy Packing Co., Chicago; F. G. Duf- 
field, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason 
City, Ia.; W. E. Felin, John J. Felin & 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Carl Fowler, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago; Max Guggen- 
heim, Guggenheim Bros., Chicago; I. 
M. Hoagland, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; Louis W. Kahn, E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; J. J. Mc- 
Aleese, Pittsburgh Provision & Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Myron Mc- 
Millan, J. T. McMillan Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; T. H. Nash, Cleveland Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. E. 
O’Neill, Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, 
Wis.; W. G. Reynolds, Reynolds Pack- 
ing Co., Union City, Tenn.; John W. 
Roberts, Roberts & Oake, Inc., Chicago; 
W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. Schluder- 
berg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
Guy C. Smith, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago; T. E. Tower, Sullivan Pack- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich.; A. D. White, 
Swift & Co., Chicago. 


Committee on Sausage.—W. H. Gaus- 
selin, Chairman, Mutual Sausage Co., 
Chicago; L. O. Alkire, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; L. L. Bronson, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; D. J. Donohue, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; F. 
Howard Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New 
York; Henry B. Hetzel, Hetzel & Co., 
Chicago; F. H. Hoy, Cudahy Brothers 
Co., Cudahy, Wis.; Philip W. Jones, 
Jones Dairy Farm, Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; 
Myron MeMillan, J. T. McMillan Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.; George N. Meyer, 
Fried & Reineman Packing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; C. M. Mickelberry, Mickel- 
berry’s Food Products Co., Chicago; 
Milton Schaffner, Schaffner Brothers 
Co., Erie, Pa.; George A. Schmidt, 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York; Jack 
Stavely, Wilson & Co., Chicago; Paul 
W. Trier, Arnold Brothers, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Frederick A. Vogt, F. G. Vogt & 
Sons, Inc., Philadelphia; C. A. Young, 
C. A. Young Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

Committee on Traffic—George A. 
Blair, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; Harry W. Davis, John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; F. W. Ellis, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago; Howard 
C. Greer, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Chicago; S. W. Hirschberg, 
St. Louis Independent Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Joseph T. Madden, Cudahy 
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Brothers Co., Cudahy, Wis.; Charles 
E. Mallory, Kingan & Co., Indianapo- 
lis; E. J. Norris, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; O. W. O’Berg, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; 
Richard O’Hara, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
C. G. Redlick, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; J. W. Robb, Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; G. E. Saddy, Os- 
ear Mayer & Co., Inc., Madison, Wis.; 
L. A. Weaver, Roberts & Oake, Inc., 
Chicago; Horace E. Wennagel, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Special Committees 


Special Committee to Study Live 
Stock Marketing Methods.—Willard C. 
White, Chairman, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; Ben F. Hormel, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; S. W. 
Lund, Swift & Co., Chicago; W. S. 
Nicholson, Wilson & Co., Chicago; E. 
F. Rath, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Ia.; G. C. Shepard, Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago; H. A. O. Speers, Kingan 
& Co., Indianapolis. 

Special Committee on Meat Stan- 
dards.—T. G. Lee, Chairman, Armour 
and Co., Chicago; R. A. Stearns, Vice- 
Chairman, Swift & Co., Chicago; H. C. 
Carr, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chi- 
cago; R. F. Eagle, Wilson & Co.,, Chi- 
cago; Max Guggenheim, Guggenheim 
Bros., Chicago; Charles E. Herrick, 
Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; Lorenz 
Neuhoff, White Provision Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. F. Price, Jacob Dold Packing 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; C. J. Roberts, Rob- 
erts & Oake, Inc., Chicago; G. C. Shep- 
ard, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; 
Charles H. Vogt, F. G. Vogt & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

Special Committee on Awards.—H. P. 
Henschien, Chairman, Chicago; A. W. 
(Continued on page 51.) 
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Staff Organization 


President—Wm. Whitfield Woods; 
Vice-presidents, Wesley Hardenbergh, 
H. R. Davison; assistant treasurer, 
Howard C. Greer. 

Department of Home Economics: 
Winifred Brennan, Acting Director. 

Department of Industrial Education: 
Howard C. Greer, director, E. L. 
Rhoades, assistant director. 

Department of Nutrition: C. Robert 
Moulton, director. 

Department of Organization and Ac- 
counting, and Department of Market- 
ing: Howard C. Greer, director. 

Department of Packinghouse Prac- 
tice and Research: H. D. Tefft, direc- 
tor. 

Department of Public Relations and 
Trade: Wesley Hardenbergh, director. 

Department of Purchasing Practice: 
H. L. Osman, director. 

Department of Scientific Research: 
W. Lee Lewis, director. 

Research Laboratory of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers 
foundede by Thomas E. Wilson, at the 
University of Chicago: Frank C. 
Vibrans, chief chemist. 

Service Laboratory of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers: J. E. Mar- 
oney, chief chemist. 

Department of Waste Elimination: 
H. R. Davison, director. 
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Quick Freezing Meetings for Packers 
Are Arousing Wide Interest 


Packers all over the country have 
been observing developments in quick 
freezing and considering their signifi- 
cance to the packing business. 

In view of this widespread interest 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
has made the subject of quick freezing 
the theme of regional meetings to be 
held in Chicago, at the Stevens hotel, 
next Thursday, Feb. 20, and in New 
York, at the Pennsylvania hotel, on 
March 6. 

Such questions as how long quick 
frozen foods can be held in storage, 
proper ways of packaging, and the best 
means of distribution will be discussed 
by men who have had wide experience 
in these fields. More than seventy men 
have already signified their intention 
of attending. 

To Talk Transportation Problems. 

R. W. Keyes, of the Booth Fisheries 
Company, will be an additional speaker 
at the regional meeting at Chicago. Mr. 
Keyes will speak on “Transportation 
Problems in Connection with the Dis- 
tribution of Frozen Food Products in 
Consumer Packages.” 

The Booth Fisheries Company is one 
of the pioneer companies in packaging 
and distributing frozen products. Mr. 
Keyes’ address will deal with such mat- 
ters as protection of the product in 
transit, types of containers, tempera- 
tures required, and difficulties encoun- 


tered in shipping products by express, 
in refrigerated trucks and in refrig- 
erated railroad cars. 

It has been the aim of the Institute 
in arranging the program to cover all 
phases of the quick freezing field, in- 
cluding the actual freezing, distribu- 
tion, storage and display in the retail 
store. Problems in the quick freezing 
of meat are comparable to problems en- 
countered in the quick freezing of fish. 
Several of the speakers at the meeting 
have had much experience with quick 
freezing in the fish industry. 


To Tell of Dry Ice Experiments. 


C. L. Jones of the DryIce Corpora- 
tion of America, New York, will dis- 
cuss introductory quick freezing meth- 
ods and will give a demonstration. Mr. 
Jones has been actively engaged in re- 
search work since 1920. He spent five 
years in industrial research work at 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, and in 1927 became associated 
with the DryIce Corporation. He is 
now in charge of research and develop- 
ment for that company. 

H. F. Taylor, vice president for Sci- 
entific Research of the Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries will discuss his experience 
with quick freezing. Mr. Taylor has 
done extensive research work for the 
government and for his company with 
regard to quick freezing of fish. He 
has written extensively on the subject. 





ANOTHER PACKER ON THE MARKET WITH HARD CHILLED MEATS. 


Wilson & Co., which has been experimenting for some time with the production 
and merchandising of hard-chilled meats in consumer packages, recently placed a 


line of these products on the market. 


Coincident with this move the company installed a refrigerated show case in its 
general office building in Chicago, in which the various hard chilled cuts are dis- 
played. This show case is kept at a temperature of about 20 degs. F 

At the present time the company is merchandising the following hard chilled 
cuts: Pork chops in 6-lb. pails, center cut pork chops, pork roasts, pork tenderloin, 
lamb rib chtdps, lamb loin chops, leg of lamb, shoulder of lamb, rolled loin lamb 
roasts, rolled breast of lamb and lamb stew. 

All of these cuts, with the exception of pork chops in pails, are put up in trans- 


parent wrappings. 


Pork chops are wrapped four to the package and lamb chops 


three to the package. In each case the net weight is marked on the package. 
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He is also an inventor of note having 
been granted more than one hundred 
patents. 

F. B. Green, Baltimore, will discuss 
“Essentials in the Design of Display 
and Storage Cases for Quick Frozen 
Meats.” Attention will be particularly 
directed to the care of quick frozen 
meats in retail stores, a phase which 
has not been stressed at Institute meet- 
ings to a great extent heretofore. Sev- 
eral manufacturers will exhibit storage 
and display cases for quick frozen 
meats at the meeting. 

A. T. Millot, of the General Electric 
Co., will speak on “Refrigeration Re- 
quirements for Merchandising Quick 
Frozen Meat Products.” 

Carl E. Kolbe, one of the pioneers in 
quick freezing research, will discuss 
quick freezing observations and sales 
problems. 

Will Serve Quick Frozen Steaks. 

Part of the meeting will be thrown 
open to discussion of questions pre- 
sented by those attending. The morn- 
ing session will begin at 10 o’clock and 
the afternoon session at 2. The hotel 
will serve a luncheon at 12:30 at which 
quick frozen steaks will be served. The 
price charged by the hotel will be $2.00 
and tickets must be reserved in ad- 
vance. Meetings will be held in the ex- 
hibition hall of the Stevens. 

The program of the New York re- 
gional meeting, which will be held on 
March 6, will be practically the same 
as that held in Chicago. Clarence E. 
Birdseye, vice president of Frosted 
Foods, and inventor of the Birdseye 
process, will be an additional speaker 
at the New York meeting. 

fo 
NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION.” 

National Brands, Inc., a new organi- 
zation formed to acquire ownership of 
various companies engaged in the 
manufacture of products sold in the 
food trade, has filed articles of incor- 
poration at Wilmington, Del. The new 
concern has an authorized capital of 
$5,000,000 in 6 per cent convertible 
debentures. The stock consists of 
250,000 shares of Class A and 200,000 
shares of common. 

The first enterprise to be taken over 
by the new company is reported to be 
the Quaker Products Co. of Philadel- 
phia. It is expected that the next or- 


ganization to be absorbed will be Amer- 
ican Dairies Co. of Detroit. 


——--- ge - 
PACKER EARNINGS LESS. 

A drop of 8.59 per cent is shown in 
the net earnings of 10 packing com- 
panies for the fiscal year 1929, accord- 
ing to a recent compilation. 

In this period the combined profits 


of the 10 companies totaled $31,945,677 
compared with $34,947,565 in the fiscal 
year 1928. Of the 10 companies listed, 
only John Morrell & Co. and Wilson & 
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Co. show an increase in profits over 
1928. 

Comparative figures for the 10 com- 
panies are listed as follows: 


1929. 1928. 
Armour and Company... ees ny a $11,326,425 
Brennan Packing Co 7 21 530,609 
Cudahy Packing Co....... 2,567,327 


Jacob Dold Packing 


= 405,732 
Hammond, Standish & Co.... 





208,083 





John Morrell & Co., Inc... ..b3,43 2,489,985 
Nuckolls Packing Co......... 213,561 
Sullivan Packing Co. ........ 51, 184,785 
Swift & Company .......... 13,076, $16 14,813,181 
Speen GE Ws Sockeccasceaws 2,304, 592 2,207,877 
a-Deficit. b-Thirteen months. ; 
—_@——_ 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

The capital stock of John Morrell & 
Company has been placed on an annual 
dividend basis of $4.40 a share. This 
is coincident with the declaration by 
the board of directors of a quarterly 
dividend of $1.10 a snare, payable 
March 15 to stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 21. The previous annual rate was 
$3.60 a share. 

A consolidated net income of $3,484,- 
686 is reported by the Link-Belt Com- 
pany and _ subsidiaries for the year 
ended December 31, 1929. This is after 
depreciation, taxes and all other 
charges, and is the best showing ever 
made by the company. The net income 
~! the previous year amounted to 

3,941,823. 

The Continental Can Co. is reported 
to be planning a new unit in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to be placed in operation as 
soon as equipment can be installed. 

on ee - 

PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on Feb. 
11, 1930, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
Feb. 5, or nearest previous date: 

Sales. High. Low. Close. 
Week ended Feb. Feb. 
Feb. 11. —Feb.11.— 11. 11 
ee 23 

we, are 500 «2614 264 26% 20 

Amer. H. & L. 100 43, 1% 43% 414 









a . RG 900 28% 28 284 28 
Amer, Strs..... 2,600 471% 47 47 47 
Armour A...... 1,100 6 j% 5% 63% 

Do. B........ 9,500 3% 3 3% 3% 

Do. (Pia...... 1,300 61 60% 60% 61 

Do. Del. Pfd 500 «79% 791%, 79% 79 
ee ous: bb ous 2th ed. oe ous 4 
ROE, “Deka anaes) dtc ke “eames 69 
Bohack, H. C. 100) 65 oO 65 63 
Chick C. Oil... 1,700 28% 26% 27% 26% 
Childs Co.. wits 12 400 653g 68 65 66% 
Cudahy Pack. .. 1,700 4514 451% 4514 46% 
First Nat. Strs. 4,300 57% 56% 57% 59 
Gen. Foods....100,400 55% 544 A4% 51% 
Gobel Co. 62,500 18% 174% 18 155% 
Gt.A.&P.1stPfd. 140 116% 11614 116% 118 

Do. new .... 170 245 240 245 240 
Hormel, G, A.. 350 3 34 34 Bh 
Hygrade Food.. £ 12% 2 128 ll% 
Kroger G. & B.32, 43% 431% 43% 45% 
Libby MeNeill.. 5,7 18% 18% 18% 18% 
MacMarr Strs... 2016 20% 201, 23 
DE, SE 6s cease. a0 J ckee) ietaaw 10% 
M. & H. Pfd.. 650 S61R BOK 36% 34% 
Morrell & Co... 4,800 70% 691, 70% 72 
POET Ss feck UkGsa” «Sales +S ts e's 18 

oo RRS A A reais er Pee 8% 
MM ch ates. lanise. "paies, vsada 1% 
ae 39 39 40% 
Proc, & G amb. 6614 G65, 67 
Rath Pack. 22 22 221 
Safeway Strs... 58 1121 114 116% 

Do. 6% Pfd.. 9%, 99 96% 

Do. 7% Pfd. 108 108 109 
Stahl-Meyer ... 26 26 251K 
Strenss-R. Strs 300 Bl W 11 10% 
Swift & Co.... 700 122%, 182% 122% 1884, 

Do. Intl..... 3.250 838 83, 38 B31, 
Trunz Pork.... 1,900 25% 25% 25% Qn, 
FR OO” Ae eee Seabes: “nwa es ao 
v. S. Leather. 600 R™% 8% R% 9 

Do < x00 s«17% 1%} 171 18 

Do. Pr. Pfd 100 ROY Ray, R0u R01 
Wesson Oil 900 Qn Qn QnK ont 

ko. Pfd. cm 800 HS ar AB ays 2 na 
Wilson & Co... 300 4% 44% 4y 414 
Toe. A. ‘ 100 10 ati) 10 wmYy 
Do. Pfd.. “8 1,100 a0 mw 50 H) BT 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 

















RULE AGAINST CHAIN TAX. 

Three federal judges having held that 
the Indiana chain store tax, whereby 
chains were taxed $10 to $25 per unit 
compared with a tax of $38 on inde- 
pendent stores, is unconstitutional, an 
appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court is expected. 

The court held that the amount of the 
tax to be paid by chains pursuant to 
the act in question “is determined not 
by the amount of sales,. or the value of 
such business, but solely by the num- 
ber of stores operated.” 

Such a classification, it was held, 
“would deny the owner of more than 
one store the equal protection of law 
as guaranteed by the constitution of 
the United States and deprive him of 
his rights under the constitution of the 
state of Indiana.” 

———fe-———- 
CHAIN STORE NOTES 

Plans are under way for the entrance 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
into Los Angeles, according to John 
M. Toolin, president of the central di- 
vision of the company. This would 
make the corporation what its name sig- 
nifies—covering the country from ocean 
to ocean. For the past two years the 
company has maintained buying offices 
in San Francisco. The organization was 
founded 70 years ago and now has 16,- 
000 stores. 

Considerable increases in food chain 
store sales in January over those of 
last January are reported. For the 
peiod Januay 2 to January 29, 1930, 
Safeway Stores sales totaled $18,439,- 
302 compared with $14,902,795 a year 
ago; National Tea, $7,333,919 compared 
with $7,272,103 last year; MacMarr 
Stores, $7,165,236 compared with 
$6,297,753; H. C. Bohack, $2,329,030 this 
year and $2,124,991 last year; and 
Southern Grocery Stores, $1,648,000 for 
the five weeks period compared with 
$1,243,000 in 1929. Of 46 chains of all 
descriptions reporting January sales, 
only five showed a decline from sales 
of a year ago. An average gain of 
9.53 per cent is shown for the 46 chains. 


For the quarter ended December 31, 
1929, First National Stores report a 
net income of $1,163,065 after deprecia- 
tion and taxes. This is equal, after 
preferred dividends, to $1.32 a share on 
820,699 shares of common “stock. The 
earnings were $1.51 a share in the pre- 
ceding quarter. The net income in the 
last quarter of 1928 amounted to $799,- 
975, or $1.20 a share on the outstand- 
ing common at that time. The net 
profit for the nine months ended De- 
cember 31, 1929, was $8,620,324 com- 
pared with "$1,941,524 in the same period 
of the previous year. 


The net income of the Jewel Tea Co. 
for the year ended December 31, 1929, 
amounted to $1,691,302 compared with 
$1,530,889 in 1928. Sales totaled $16,- 
844,110 as against $15,970,893 in 1928. 
The 1929 profits are equal to $6.04 com- 
pared with $5.46 in 1928 on the present 
capitalization. 
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Animal Fat Surpluses 
foodstuffs 
1929 was valued at slightly over three- 


Export trade in during 
quarters of a billion dollars, being only 
a few million dollars less than the 1928 
valuation. 

Meats and animal fats constituted 
an important part of this valuation, 
animal fats alone representing more 
than one-seventh of the value of all 
foodstuffs exported. 

Lard, of course, plays a large part 
There 
was a marked increase in quantity of 


in the export of animal fats. 


this commodity exported during the 
year, but the increase in valuation in- 
dicated either that the extra tonnage 
sold at approximately 8% cents per 
pound, or that the entire price level 
was below the level which prevailed 
a year ago. 

As the average price of hogs in 1929 
was well above that of 1928, part of 
the packer’s possible profits of the year 
clearly were dissipated in the export 
lard market. 

On its face the growing export trade 
in lard looks promising, but if tonnage 
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is gained at a price disadvantage such 
as the currént export figures indicate, 
there is little of promise in this export 
outlet. 

Once again the problem of profitable 
lard distribution is raised. The ques- 
tion has been asked why this country 
should not find ample sources of fat 
supply in the hogs, beef cattle and 
cottonseed produced within its borders 
without supplementing this with raw 
materials from other parts of the 
world. 

Whether or not this is the case, the 
profitable:distribution of the product of 
raw fats of domestic production must 
be a never-ceasing subject of study and 
investigation. 

oo > a 

Skin-Deep Beauty Costly 


A protest has been made by the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry against a 
type of skin-deep beauty that is costly 
to the meat packer as well as to the 
breeder of livestock. 

This protest is directed against the 
practice of filling or “plugging” hollow 
spots, particularly in the backs of cattle 
These 
hollow spots are filled out by injecting 


competing for prizes at shows. 


tallow, oil, lard or other substances 
under the hide of the animal to fill de- 
pressions and deceive the judges in the 
show ring. 

This practice results in bruised, in- 
flamed or some other abnormal condi- 
tion of the meat with which the foreign 
substance comes in contact, and results 
in condemnations of those parts of the 
carcass. 

Packers usually pay more for show 
animals than for the same grade of 
cattle on the open market, therefore 
are not in position to suffer condemna- 
tion of some of the most valuable parts 
of the carcass. This bruised or in- 
flamed meat must be cut out, thereby 
greatly reducing the value of the car- 
cass. 
to the 
fact that the carcasses of several cattle 


The bureau calls attention 


entered at one of the recent great live- 
stock expositions showed evidence of 
plugging. 
tion of animals so treated, together 
with publicity and penalties sufficient 
to free the industry from this practice 
and abuse. 


It recommends disqualifica- 
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Selling Starts in Plant 


Absolute uniformity in packinghouse 
products is difficult to secure because 
of wide variation in the raw material. 
This is true not only in such manufac- 
tured products as shortening and lard, 
but also of fresh, cured, processed and 
canned meats. 

Importance of uniformity has never 
before been so apparent as now, when 
more and more meats are leaving the 
packinghouse ready for the consumer. 
This means that branded product must 
have a uniform standard, and all meats 
coming within that brand must ap- 
proach this standard as nearly as pos- 
sible. 

The packer’s merchandising methods 
must be changed somewhat. Hereto- 
fore he made little direct consumer ap- 
peal. Now at least the printed word 
will be carried to the housewife on the 
packaged meat. 

The value of creating consumer pref- 
erence for certain products is quite gen- 
erally recognized, and methods by 
which this is done are known to all 
meat merchandisers. When the time 
comes for this activity they will do a 
good job, but some of their efforts will 
be wasted if the operating departments 
are not made to understand the signifi- 
cance and promise in the label. 

When a packer trade marks or labels 
a product the public understands that 
a definite standard of quality has been 
set. When he continues to use that 
label he guarantees that quality will be 
maintained. 

An absolute standard of quality is not 
possible in meat products, due to vari- 
ations in the raw material—livestock. 
But any packer who sets out to do so 
can approximate very closely the qual- 
ities determined as constituting his dif- 
ferent brands. 

Mistakes are going to be made and 
time lost if merchandising campaigns 
to build consumer good will for branded 
merchandise fail to start in the proc- 

The first thing to 
do is to get the quality right, and a 


essing departments. 


plant control instituted that will keep 
the quality uniform. 

When these things have been done 
the sales department can state its case 
with conviction, and the consumer can 
depend on getting what she likes and 
wants. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Minced Ham Trouble 


A sausagemaker is having trouble 
with his minced ham turning gray in 
the center. He sends samples of the 
product and asks what the trouble is. 
He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 
We are sending you several slices of minced 


ham, which you will note has a green center. 
The trimmings of which this is made consist 

of bull meat and regular pork trimmings which 

have been cured three or four days with a com- 


mercial curing mixture. The meat was ground 
through the inch plate before it was cured and 
had been in cure three or four days. 

We feel pretty sure the meat is thoroughly 
cured. 


As a filler in this batch we used 5 lbs. of edible 
cracklings and 5 lbs. of a cereal flour, to a 200 
Ib. batch of meat. 


We are having similar trouble with some of 
our other meat products. Could the cracklings 
make the trouble? We use them in bologna and 
some other sausages but have no trouble. 

This inquirer is having trouble with 
his minced ham. He uses a commercial 
curing formula and complains of the 
meat turning green. Samples of minced 
ham submitted were entirely gray 
where exposed to the air, and mixed 
gray with the natural meat color where 
the product had been exposed less. 

The meat had the appearance of be- 
ing undercured and the product almost 
looked as though made from fresh 
meats. The inquirer says that the 
meat was ground through the one inch 
plate and was in cure three or four 
days before being used. 

This length of time is not sufficient 
to cure meat so cut. It should be in 
cure not less than 5 days with a given 
curing formula, and should be cured at 
temperatures ranging from 36 to 40 
degs. 

The edible cracklings, if fresh and 
sweet, which this inquirer uses in his 
product, would have no influence on the 
trouble complained of, and it is proba- 
ble that the filler used has little to do 
with it. 

A standard cure and a standard cur- 
ing time should be established for all 
meat used for this purpose, otherwise 
trouble is likely to occur. 

Formula. — A good formula for 
minced sausage is as follows: 

50 Ibs. boneless bull meat 

20 Ibs. lean pork trimmings 
20 Ibs. pork cheeks 

10 Ibs. regular pork trimmings 
100 lbs. 

The meats should be cured separately. 
Some sausagemakers do not cure the 
regular pork trimmings, using these 
strictly fresh. This helps to reduce the 
salt flavor in the finished product. 


After the meats have been put 
through the one inch plate, use the fol- 
lowing curing mixture to each 100 lbs. 
of meat: 

2 Ibs. salt 

8 oz. sugar 

3 oz. saltpeter 
and if available, 1 gal. of No. 2 ham 
pickle. 

Put the ground meat and the dry cur- 
ing ingredients in the mixer and mix 
thoroughly for about 3 minutes. 

Then put the meat in a barrel and 
pour the No. 2 ham pickle over it. Do 
not pack the meat any more than is 
absolutely necessary. 

Curing.—Cure in open barrels at a 
temperature of 36 to 40 degs. for five 
to seven days. If frozen trimmings are 
used they should be defrosted before be- 
ing put into cure or an added time be 
allowed for the trimmings to defrost 
and take the cure. 

After the trimmings are cured, grind 
the boneless bull meat and pork cheeks 
through the one-eighth inch plate of the 
hasher, and the lean and regular pork 
trimmings through the one-fourth inch 
plate. 

Put the bull meat and pork cheek 
meat in the silent cutter and chop for 
about two minutes. Then add lean and 
regular pork trimmings, seasoning and 











Sausage Spoilage 


Do you have trouble with 
the color of your sausage? 


Does it show green rings 
or gray spots? 


Mould IN sausage is 
caused by poor materials or 
careless handling. Mould ON 
sausage is a surface condi- 
tion and can be prevented by 
proper handling. 


THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER has made a reprint of 
its information on “Sausage 
Spoilage.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following cou- 
pon, accompanied by a 2c 
stamp. 


The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, I]. 


Please send me reprint on “Sau- 
sage Spoilage.”’ 


PD -Skb te see teu rak ees weus baNe e 


Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 




















ice water or crushed ice, and chop all 
together for about two additional min- 
utes. 

Place in the mixer, adding filler, if 
used, and just enough crushed ice to 
keep the meats cool. Mix for about 
four minutes. 

Casings.—Stuff in beef bladders or 
bung casings, puncturing where neces- 
sary to let the air out. Hang in the 
cooler at 36 to 40 degs. F. overnight 
and put in the smokehouse the following 
morning. The temperature of the 
smokehouse should be 135 to 140 degs. 
F. for the first hour, raised gradually 
to 150 degs. Hold there until the de- 
sired color is obtained. 

Give the product a long slow cooking 
at a temperature of 160 degs., the time 
required being dependent on the con- 
tainer used. If stuffed in bladders it 
should be cooked from 38 to 6 hours, ac- 
cording to the size of the bladder. 

Take out of the cooking vat and spray 
or chill in cold water for about three 
minutes. Then hang in natural tem- 
peratures for some time to chill par- 
tially. The holding cooler should be at 
a temperature of 45 to 50 degs. to chill 
the product thoroughly before packing. 

———-e-—_ 


Freezer Shrink 

Do bellies shrink in the freezer? A 
packer writes regarding this as fol- 
lows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Is there any shrink in freezing bellies which 
are thoroughly chilled before going to the 
freezer? 

There is always some shrink of meats 
in the freezer. If the bellies are 
wrapped, the shrink is less. It can be 
kept down to 1 per cent and sometimes 
lower. 

Unwrapped product stored in the 
freezer will shrink as much as 2 per 
cent. 

Meats in the freezer shrink slightly 
all the time, and if stored for excessive 
periods, this average shrink of 2 per 
cent for unwrapped, and 1 per cent for 
wrapped meats would be greater. 

Tests have shown that the saving in 
shrink resulting from wrapping meats 
before placing in the freezer, will more 
than pay for the cost of the paper and 
the labor involved. A special waxed 
paper is available for this purpose. 

a 

Write us your experience with in- 
edible tanks foaming. Have you noticed 
the kind of material in the tank when 
this happens? Send your comments to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Off Flavor in Sausage 


A sausagemaker complains of an un- 
desirable taste in sausage in which 
cracklings were used. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have had some trouble with our sausage 
in which cracklings were used. It had a rancid 
or soapy taste and the trade disliked it. Is there 
a special way of using cracklings, or is there 
a kind that does not have that taste? 

This sausagemaker’s trouble was duc 
either to the inclusion of too large a 
percentage of cracklings or the use of 
old cracklings which had not received 
the proper storage care. 

Large users of cracklings in sausage 
manufacture report no such trouble as 
this inquirer has had. They use ony 
cracklings kept in the cooler at 33 to 
35 degs. F. If the cracklings are sweet 
when they go into this temperature, 
they will keep in first class condition 
indefinitely. 

Common practice in mixing the meat 
for cooked sausages is to use 40 lbs. 
of water or crushed ice to 150 lbs. of 
meat. But if 10 lbs. of sausage crack- 
lings are used in place of 10 lbs. of meat 
in a 150 lb. block, more water can be 
used. It is possible to use 2% lbs. of 
water to each pound of cracklings, or 
an additional 25 lbs. of water. 

The most successful users of crack- 
lings in sausage manufacture use 10 
lbs. of cracklings to each 140 lbs. of 
meat. 

—----Qe—-— “ 
PACKERS CANNING CHICKENS. 
(Continued from page 24.) 

If the birds are to be packaged, they 
are then ready to go into the cooler and 
later to the packing room; or, if they 
are to be canned, into the cooking room. 
From ten to twelve workers at the 
eviscerating table are required to han- 
dle about 700 birds an hour. 

The canning operation is not compli- 
cated or difficult. When whole chickens 
are being canned irregular-shaped cans 
are used. Round cans, capable of hold- 
ing 1% to 2 lbs., are used for half 
chicken. 

Proper Cooling Important. 

The chicken is placed in the can, 
chicken jelly added if desired, the top 
soldered on, and the can conveyed 
through a continuous exhaust box. The 
vent in the top of the can is open dur- 
ing this preliminary cooking, and the 
cans remain in the steam about 30 min- 
utes. They then go into the vacuum 
machine, where the vents are closed. 

The last operation is cooking. The 
vacuum sealed cans are placed in a hori- 
zontal retort or cooking box and cooked 
for from 20 to 30 minutes in a steam 
pressure of 20 Ibs. (about 260 degs. F.). 
The cans are then cooled with a water 
spray, inspected for leaks and labeled. 
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WHERE CHICKENS ARE DRESSED BY MODERN MECHANICAL METHODS. 
At the right is a traveling inspection table and at the rear a traveling eviscer- 


ating table. 


: Starting at the right the processes are as follows: Opening for inspection, 
inspecting, removing head and feet and eviscerating. Two rows of workers are 
usually employed at the eviscerating table. 


Cooling the cans after cooking must 
be done carefully and properly, other- 
wise there will be considerable loss 
through bulging and breaking of the 
cans. 

It is obvious that there will be gen- 
erated within the cans during the cook- 
ing a pressure approximately the same 
at that within the retorts (20 lbs.). 
When water is sprayed into the retort 
a partial vacuum is formed in the re- 
tort, while the pressure in the can drops 
rather slowly. 

Unless a pressure inside the retort 
equal to the pressure within the can 
is maintained during the cooling proc- 
ess the cans will bulge, and some of 


them are sure to open at the seams. 

One method of maintaining this pres- 
sure in the retort is with compressed 
air. At the start of the cooling opera- 
tion the air pressure is about 20 lbs. 
As the cooling progresses this pressure 
is gradually reduced. The object is to 
have the pressure within the can and 
within the retort as nearly the same 
as possible until the can is cool and 
there is no pressure in it. 

——- -— 

Fancy dry cured bacon is always in 
good demand. It is not difficult to make 
if you know how. Write THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONE? for full direction on how 
to make this fancy product. 





TRAVELING TABLE USED FOR EVISCERATING CHICKENS. 
The table is divided longitudinally into three sections. The carcasses with heads 
and feet removed are placed in the center section and travel to the workers. 
: Eviscerating is done on side cutting boards, and the eviscerated birds are placed 
in the outside sections to be carried to the washing trough. Water sprays keep the 


cutting boards clean. 
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Miller and Hart Report Shows Them 


in Strong Financial Position 


Sales totaling $10,507,348 are re- 
ported by Miller and Hart, Inc., for the 
year ended October 31, 1929. This is 
an increase of $644,274 over those of 
the previous year, and the volume com- 
pares favorably with previous peak 
years of the company. 

In commenting on sales President 
John Roberts said: “Competition 
throughout this past year was un- 
usually keen, but we maintained our 
long-established trade and opened more 
new accounts than usual.” 

Consolidated net profits for the year 
amounted to $266,405.18. 

The company’s strong financial posi- 
tion is indicated by the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities at October 
31, which was more than 5.22 to 1. 
Working capital of that date amounted 
to $1,881,293.47 and the cash on hand 
and call loans were in excess of 
$821,000. 

Encouraging Prospects for 1930. 

In his letter to stockholders, dated 
February 5, 1930, Colonel Roberts calls 
attention to the advantages accruing 
with the acquirement of the business of 
Roberts and Withington, Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I., which took place on 
January 16, 1929. This company con- 
tributed $27,133 to the net profits of 
Miller and Hart, Inc., from the date of 
‘its acquisition to the end of the year. 

Commenting on the 1929 earnings 
and the prospects for the current year, 
President Roberts said: 

“Net earnings of your company for 
the fiscal year, due to conditions affect- 
ing the pork packing industry as a 
whole, while not equal to those for 1928, 
were more than ample to meet all fixed 
charges and dividend requirements, 
after generous reservations for depre- 
ciation and other reserves. 

“Your company enters 1930 with 
business in a healthy condition. Inven- 
tories are carried at prices which should 
show us a reasonable profit, and the 
management, looks forward to very 
much improved conditions during 1930.” 

Consolidated Balance Sheet. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of 

October 31, 1929, is as follows: 
ASSETS. 
Current Assets: 

Cash on hand and in 

banks $ 


ceeseccccsecs 121,748.52 
Call loans .......... 700,000.00 
Receivables—less re- 

— = doubtful 

BOOSMMES 22000 c00s. 614,747.76 
I o....f 
by the manage- 
ment as to quan- 
tities and condi- 


tion: 

Packinghouse prod 
ucts priced at 
market, less esti- 
mated selling ex 
pense, $792,368.36 

Supplies at cost 
less deduction for 
obsolescence, etc., 
$55,814.34. 

Hogs in _ transit, 
$41,464.63 Sebo 889,647.33 $2,326,143.61 


Officers’ and employees’ notes re- 


MD. Sienenabdhdecvsesaecess « 49,097.41 
Prepaid insurance, taxes, interest, 

WE tA oednb 5055 naneses es chesanrss 29,290.16 
Investments— Mortgage and stock. 5,297.00 


Plant and Equipment: 
Land, building, ma- 
chinery and equip- 
ment, at cost, less 
depreciation ...... 2,501,453.33 
Automobiles and 
trucks, at cost, less 
depreciation ...... 23,197.69 
Trade-marks, trade 


names and goodwill.. 
EE TTT Teer 


2,524,651.02 








$5,342,285.57 


LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH. 
Current Liabilities: 
Bank loans.......... $ 72,000.00 


Accounts payable.... 180,034.52 
Accrued salaries, 
taxes, = besish Sea 192,815.62 $444,850.14 


4 
~ 


,792,500.00 
Minority "pidepanie: 
Roberts and Withing- 
ton, Inc., $7 cumu 
lative preferred 
stock of no par 


71,600.00 


th: * 
Capital (Miller and 


Eieet, Bne.)..c.-..0.. 2,048,058.22 
Surplus—paid in at 
date of organization 500,000.00 
Surplus—earned: 
se November 
arr 119,228.49 
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Net profits for the 
year ended Oct. 
31, 1929 (Miller 
and Hart, Inc.) 
$239,271.66. 

Net profits for the 
ag from Jan. 

1929, to Oct. 
3. 1929 (Roberts 
and Withington, 
Inc. - gt 133.52— 
$266 18. 

Less Sivilonis paid 
on preferred 
stocks— 

$196,254.46 70,150.72 3.088.835.48 

*Represented by 

No. of Shares 
Author 

ized. Issued. 
Convertible prefer- 
ence stock, with- 
out par value: 
preferred as to 
dividends of 
$3.50 per annum 
and in dissolu- 
tion or  liquida- 

tion to $60.00... 55,000 55,000 

No-par common stock 200,000 121,062 





Profit and Loss Account. 
The detailed profit and loss account 





for the fiscal year follows: 
Miller and Hart, Inc. 





2. OEP SSS SeRAS ers $10, ty 3 
Cost of sales....... Shank otter eo 9,547 
Gross profit from sales.......... s 959,905.67 


Selling expenses ... Sniatan teres 348,517.00 











Administrative expense 260,618.02 
$ 609,135.02 
Operating profit ....... ...8 850,770.65 
PD, onwice'satsdue'scuesee 35,788.91 
Total profits and income....... . 386,559.56 
Other deductions 
Interest and discount on deben- 
ture bonds : ..+++--8 110,386.64 
Interest paid . 4,727.30 
Miscellaneous 1,873.96 
& 116,987.90 
Net profits before federal income 
SOE og ccebnabdsdscessenccesagn 0 Sane 
Provision for federal income taxes 30, 300.00 
Net profits exclusive of dividends | 
received from subsidiary...... 239,271.66 
Net profits of Roberts and Withing- 
on, Inc., for period from January 
17 to October 31, 1929..... 27,133.52 





Consolidated net profite.............8 266,405.18 
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PROMOTE LAMB CONSUMPTION. 

Representatives of Colorado * and 
Nebraska lamb feeders were in Chicago 
during the week conferring with lead- 
ers in the packing industry and the re- 
tail meat field as well as officials of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
looking to the expansion of educa- 
tional work on lamb as a meat food. 

Harry W. Farr, president of the Colo- 
rado-Nebraska Association, was chair- 
man of the visiting committee. He was 
accompanied by Senator N. C. Warren 
of Fort Collins, Colo., Fred Klink of 
Denver, E. J. Wagner of Fort Collins, 
Charles Kearney of Morrill, Nebr., and 
J. A. Hanlon of Billings, Mont. 

More than 2,000,000 lambs, or one- 
sixth of all the lambs consumed annu- 
ally in the United States are fed in 
Colorado and Nebraska. The associa- 
tion represented by Mr. Farr has 2,000 
members. 

The representatives of the western 
feeders felt that lamb is one of the 
most reasonably priced of all meats at 
the present time. The wholesale price 
level is the lowest it has been in nine 
years and the quality is excelled at no 
other time of the year. 

As a result of the radio program 
sponsored by the lamb feeders and car- 
ried out through the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board thousands of 
requests are being received from listen- 
ers for the lamb menu book. 

Large numbers of fed lambs will be 
sent to market between now and May 
1, and the feeders anticipate a more 
widespread demand for lamb as a re- 
sult of their publicity and educational 
work 

LAMB SHIPMENTS HEAVY. 

Lambs to the number of, 418 cars 
moved from the northern Colorado, 
Arkansas Valley and Scotts Bluff sec- 
tions, during the week ended February 
8, 1930, compared with 315 cars for 
the same week last year and 526 cars 
two years ago. These sections have 
moved 1,744 cars of lambs since Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, compared with 1,413 cars 
last year and 1,770 cars two years ago. 

Northern Colorado moved 231 cars of 
lambs during the same week, compared 
with 184 cars last year and 393 cars 
two years ago. The northern Colorado 
movement since January 1 has been 971 
cars, compared with 726 cars last year 
and 1,113 cars two years ago. 

Arkansas Valley shipped 90 cars of 
lambs last week, compared with 59 cars 
last year and 58 cars two years ago. 
The total Arkansas Valley movement 
since January 1 has been 399 cars, com- 
pared with 342 cars last year and 241 
cars two years ago. The Scotts Bluff 
section moved 97 cars of lambs last 
week, compared with 73 cars last year 
and 75 cars two years ago. Since Jan- 
uary 1 the Scotts Bluff section has 
shipped 374 cars of lambs, compared 
with 345 cars last year and 416 cars 
two years ago. Most of the Idaho 
lambs are moving to coast markets 
with a much smaller proportion going 
east than in past seasons. 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


New Selling Methods 


How Will They Affect Work and 
Value of Meat Salesmen? 


Are meat salesmen thinking 
about quick-frozen, cut and pack- 
aged fresh meats and making 
plans for selling them efficiently 
when they are on the market? 

One salesman wants to know. 
The new trend in merchandising 
is bothering him, and he is in- 
terested in knowing the conclu- 
sions at which other salesmen 
have arrived on a number of 
phases of the new order of mer- 
chandising. 

His questions at least suggest 
subjects for thought and specula- 
tion. He says: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Meat salesmen are or should be in- 
terested in every trend and develop- 
ment that might affect their work. 

Just now quick freezing and packag- 
ing of retail cuts is very much in the 
spotlight. What is the retail senti- 
ment in regard to this merchandise and 
how will it affect the work of the sales- 
man? 

In my territory I have found most 
retailers apathetic regarding the new 
packaged fresh meats. No doubt this 
attitude is engendered by the fact that 
there are no indications that it will 
come on the market in this section of 
the country in any considerable volume 
in the near future. When these cuts 
make their appearance in a few of the 
stores there may be a different story 
to tell. 

Packer Must Create Demand. 

The general opinion now is that that 
merchandise for which there is a de- 
mand will be stocked. If the consumer 
wants frozen, packaged fresh meat the 
retailer will be glad to get it for him. 
But there is no disposition on the part 
of the retail trade to assist in creating 
this demand. This activity, it is felt, 
is up to the packer. 

But the interesting point is: If the 
distribution of frozen, packaged meats 
becomes general how will it affect the 
salesman? Will his work be simplified 
or made more difficult ? 

Will he be able to produce more and 
make himself of more value to his 
firm? Will his outlets and his volume 
be increased? In what way will he 
have to revise his methods? 

Doubtless these thoughts are in the 
minds of many salesmen and perhaps 
some have formed pretty definite opin- 
ions on these subjects. 


I have not seen these subjects dis- 
cussed in the Salesman’s Page of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. It occurred to 
me that opinions on these matters from 
salesmen and sales managers would be 
interesting and valuable in forming 
policies and making plans. 

Outlets Will Increase. 

In the first place, it seems to me, 
outlets for meats will be increased and 
the size of the order will be decreased. 
This means the salesman will have to 
make more calls each day, but this will 
be offset to some extent by the fact 
that less time will be required for each 
call. 

Summed up, however, it occurs to 
me that more time, work and effort 
will be required to sell the same ton- 
nage of cut and packaged meats than 
is required to sell wholesale cuts. 

This may not be important in some 
cases, but how about the man who is 
now giving his best efforts to his work 
and getting out of his territory about 
all that can be expected from him? 
Will his future work be judged by what 
he is doing today, or will a new basis 
of comparison be made? 

The question of territory also enters. 
With more outlets will the territory of 
each man be reduced, or will he, be- 
cause of smaller orders, be expected to 
get over more ground? 

Yours very truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—Sales managers and 
salesmen are invited to write their opin- 
ions on this subject. Address Editor, 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chi- 
cago. 











STOP-WATCH EFFICIENCY. 


By T. R. Bradley. 

I know of one salesman who aver- 
ages 125 orders a week the year around 
—orders secured by personal solicita- 
tion, not by phone. Another salesman, 
working under very much the same con- 
ditions, has difficulty in averaging 40 
orders a week. For convenience we will 
call them Mr. A. and Mr. B. 

Mr. A makes his first call at pre- 
cisely the same time every morning. 
After the customary greeting he comes 
right to the point of his story. He 
gives the impression of being a very 
busy man. 


He is pleasant, but not to the point 
of being humorous. He invites respect 
and attention by his poise and business- 
like manner of presentation. He gets 
the order and is gone before the pros- 
pect scarcely realizes he has had a 
caller. 

Mr. B, on the other hand, always 
manages to get a bad start. He usually 
makes his first call about one hour late. 
He chats with. his prospect about ten 
minutes, tells a couple of “hot” jokes, 
opens up his sample case and leisurely 
places his samples on the counter. He 
looks wise and says nothing. 

Finally he starts talking about his 
line in a manner which invites argu- 
ment, and by the time he has won his 
argument and lost the sale, a half hour 
or more of his time has passed. On his 
way out he stops to “wise-crack” with 
the good-looking lady cashier, and thus 
ends his first call. 

At the end of the day Mr. A has 
made 30 or 40 calls, while Mr. B has 
made only 15. This tells the whole 
story. 

Manufacturers are continually em- 
ploying efficiency engineers to check 
into their operating methods, in an ef- 
fort to eliminate waste motion and loss 
of volume on production. The stop- 
watch is put on every operation. 

Obsolete equipment is discarded. In- 
efficient employees are discharged un- 
ceremoniously. Production is speeded 
up and costs per unit are lower pro- 
portionately. 

Someone has said, “why not apply 
the same method to sales?” 

While it is acknowledged that, in a 
strict sense, the stop-watch cannot be 
used in regulating the functioning of 
sales units, nevertheless greater effici- 
ency in working methods of salesmen 
are demanded today than were required 
a few years back. 

The ambitious salesman will do well 
to check up on his selling time. For 
instance, how much time is consumed 
in getting ready to work? How much 
time is lost in unnecessary visiting? 
How long between stops, etc.? 

Let’s analyze the situation and de- 
termine our time efficiency per unit of 
sale, per unit of volume, per unit of 
expense, etc. We should be open- 
minded and willing to be convinced. A 
stop-watch used for one week in any 
territory would surprise us all. 

Stop the leaks! Let’s work for 
greater sales efficiency and the inev- 
itable result—definite progress in our 
work, 


This is one of a series of ‘‘One Minute Sales 
Talks’’ which will appear regularly on this page. 
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Average Prices of Cash Lard at Chicago 
Monthly 1914 to Date 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trend of prices of lard from 
1914 to 1929, inclusive. 

The price trend of lard at the close 
of 1929 had reached the low point of 
the past 16 years and was well below 
the 1914 level. During the year fol- 
lowing the war, prices reached the 
highest point of record—in the summer 
of 1919. From that point they dropped 
rapidly, with only slight upward fluctu- 
ations until November, 1921, when 
prices were no higher than during the 
last half of 1915, the lowest previous 
point in the period charted. 

From this low point prices rose, with 
some fluctuation, to the highest point 
since the war, in the summer of 1925. 
Since that time the trend has been 
downward. 

The yearly average price of all hogs 
at Chicago in 1915 was $7.10, with the 
yearly average of heavy hogs at $7.00. 
In 1929 the general average price of 
hogs was $10.20, and the average price 
of heavy hogs was $9.70. 

Hog costs in 1915, when lard prices 
were similar to those of 1929, were 
from $2.70 to $3.10 less than those pre- 
vailing in 1929. 

It is very evident, therefore, that in 
1929 lard did not carry its share of hog 
costs, to say nothing of the added ex- 
pense of processing, selling and all 
kinds of overhead compared with those 
prevailing before the war. 

Lard Is a Serious Problem. 

Profitable lard disposition has _ be- 
come a serious problem for the packing 
industry. The average profit per 
pound of all products handled is very 
small, and constant and heavy losses 
on a major product such as occurred 
in the case of lard throughout 1929, 
constitutes a problem for early solu- 
tion. 

Large stocks were a depressing influ- 
ence throughout much of 1929. These 
have been pretty well worked off, but 
still the price situation does not im- 
prove. Lower prices prevail in com- 
parison with last year, when lard 
prices were higher in the face of 
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heavier storage stocks and _ slightly 
lower hog costs. 

Can it be that the industry has grown 
so accustomed to accepting low prices 
as a result of heavy stocks that it has 
failed to revise its ideas now that these 
stocks are worked off? 

Either packers must buy their hogs 
with a realization that a large percent- 
age of their lard production will move 
well below manufacturing costs, or 
there must be some means found for 
the profitable distribution of hog fats. 

——- fe —--— 
PORK AND LARD PRICES. 

Average wholesale prices of fresh and 
cured pork products, lard and compound 
at Chicago and New York for January, 
1930, with comparisons, are figured by 
the Chicago office of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics as follows: 

FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Chicago. New York. 
Jan., Jan., Jan., Jan., 
Loins 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
8-10 Ib. av.....$20.57 18.71 21.90 18.54 
10-12 lb. av..... 20.03 18.21 20.96 18.19 
12-15 Ib. av..... 18.87 17.40 19.64 17.13 
16-22 lb. av..... 16.73 15.87 17.71 15.72 

Shoulders, N. Y. style, Sk. No. 1. 

8-12 Ib. av..... 15.23 14.07 16.59 15.02 


CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD 
SUBSTITUTES. 
Hams, Smoked, Regular No. 1. 











8-10 Ib. av..... 26.40 25.20 26.04 
10-12 Ib. av..... 25.10 25.20 25.63 25.14 
12-14 Ib. av..... 24.60 a5 “00 24.58 24.10 
14-16 lb. av..... 24.55 25.00 24.48 24.10 

Hams, Smoked, Regular No, 2. 

8-10 lb. av..... 23.40 24.00 22.45 23.04 
10-12 Ib, av..... 22.5 3 21.80 22.44 
12-14 Ib, av..... 22.10 20.40 22.00 
14-16 Ib. av..... 21.70 23.50 20.10 22.00 

Hams, Smoked, pone 
16-18 Ib. av..... 24.90 25.00 
18-20 lb. av..... 24.40 D. 48 24.00 
Hams, Smoked, eee No. 

16-18 lb. 23.00 
18-20 Ib. 21.00 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (Dry Cure). 

6- 8 lb. av..... 28.80 28.00 29.60 27.20 
8-10 Ib, av..... 28.00 28.00 28.00 26.20 
Bacon, Smoked, No, 1 (S. P. Cure). 

8-10 Ib. av..... 23.70 22.00 21.35 19.20 
10-12 Ib, av..... 22.70 21.40 21.10 19.20 
Picnics, Smoked, No. 1. 

4- 8 lb. av..... 17.70 15.40 16.80 14.45 
Fat Backs, D. 8. Cured No, 1. 

12-14 Ib. av..... 12.70 12.90 12.65 13.00 

Lard, ref. hard- 
wood tubs. .. 11.45 12.75 12.70 13.65 
Lard, 1 lb. car- 

"Fae 12.40 Seep 14.60 

Lard, substitute, 
hardwood tubs 10.80 12.40 11.60 12.90 
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Government Storage Stocks 


Considerably less product went into 
the freezer and into cure during Jan- 
uary, 1930, than in the same month a 
year ago, according to the government 
storage stocks issued this week. 

This is doubtless attributable to the 
fact that nearly 737,000 fewer hogs 
were slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion in the month just ended than in 
January, 1929. 

Stocks of frozen pork were approx- 
imately 65,000,000 lbs. smaller than 
those of a year ago but are slightly 
above the five-year average on Feb- 
ruary 1. Pickled pork stocks are about 
32,000,000 lbs. less and dry salt meats 
51,000,000 lbs. less than those of a 
year ago. Stocks of pickled meats were 
slightly above the five-year average. 

Lard stocks are nearly 50,000,000 Ibs. 
under those of last year but are only 
about 2,000,000 lbs. below the five-year 
average February 1. 

Storage stocks of meats and lard on 
February 1 compared with those of a 
year ago and with the five-year average 
on that date are reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, as 


follows: 
30, Jan. 1, '30 








Feb. 1, 
bs 


Beef, frozen... 
6 
In cure 

Pork, frozen.... 


2 


dD. S. 
S. P. . ‘ 
S. P. in cure.245,271,000 22 
Lamb and Mut- 
ton, frozen... 
Miscl. Meats. 
Tard ....ceeee. § 2'676, 
Product placed in cure 
during: Jan., 1930. 
+ eee 87,151,000 
PD. S. pork placed in cure... 71.999,000  § 
S. P. pork placed in cure. .196,616,000 217,593,000 
———— “a 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 

Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on February 1, 1930, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics: 





aE 
247, 096, 000 


5,317,000 3,510,000 
89.742,000 74,004,000 
82,098,000 94,200,000 


4, 664, 000 





Jan., 1929. 





Feb. 1, Feb. 1, 





1930, 1929, 

M Ibs. M Ibs. 
BPOMCTS oo ccccccescwes 21,838 15.371 
a rer ty 11,667 9,171 
Oe Ser ye 41,340 : 
EE eee 17,606 
NN. v0 o.00s onc cee 11,902 
Miscellaneous ........ 37,108 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade More Active—Market Firmer— 
Cash Trade Good—Hogs Firm—Sen- 
timent More Bullish—Profit Taking 
Causes Setback. 

A more active trade and a strong 
tone was the feature in the market for 
lard and meats the past week. Inter.st 
of a more general character has been 
in evidence for some time past. Prices 
advanced rather stcadily, particularly 
in lard, until May show.d a rally of 
lc lb. from the season’s low point. 
Commission houses and interests with 
packers’ connections were on the buy- 
ing side, and shorts covered rather 
freely, influenced by the strength in 
hogs, a moderate hog run and reports 
of satisfactory distribution of lard. 

A fairly good outward movement at- 
tracted attention. The advance at times 
was in spite of weakness in grains. The 
upturn was a little rapid, and with the 
technical position slightly weakened by 
the elimination of shorts, a setback, 
due mainly to profit taking, material- 
ized. On the declines, there was evi- 
dence of a good class of support, and 
it was apparent that sentiment as a 
whole was distinctly more friendly to 
the market. 

The hog run the early part of the 
week showed some tendency to enlarge, 
due apparently to the better price level 
established on the upturn. However, 
the impression prevails that the aver- 
age run for the next two months or 
so will prove moderate in size, and that 
there will be little difficulty in main- 
taining the hog level. As a matter of 
fact, there were further reports during 
the week of active interior feeding op- 
erations. The trade looked upon this 
as forecasting moderate arrivals, while 
with the corn-hog ratio beneficial to 
the feeder, the impression prevailed 
that hogs would be kept on the farm 
some time longer. 

Hog Prices Higher. 

The average hog price at Chicago 
at the close of the week was 10.65c 
compared with 10.05¢ the previous 
week, 9.90c a year ago, and 8.25c two 
years ago. This week found the mar- 
ket close to an average of lle. At the 
same time, it was interesting to note 
that packing at Chicago since Novem- 
ber 1 has been about 134,000 hogs less 
than the same time last season. 

Reports indicated a continued good 
domestic demand for cash lard. As a 
result, the impression prevailed that 
the lard statistics the first half of this 
month would make a bullish showing. 
Some felt that lard was receiving the 
benefits of its relative cheapness com- 
pared with competing products, but on 
the whole the statistical position of 
edible fats, compared with last year, is 
quite satisfactory, although there have 
been indications of some falling off in 
cotton oil consumption. 

The official exports of lard for the 
week ended February 1 were 14,234,000 
lbs., against 138,894,000 Ibs. the same 
time last year. The exports January 
1 to February 1 have been 66,358,000 
Ibs. against 90,137,000 lbs. the same 
time last year. 

During the week the United Kingdom 
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took 6,044,000 lbs.; Germany, 3,612,000 
Ibs.; Cuba, 1,422,000 lbs.; Netherlands, 
1,118,000 lbs.; other countries, 2,038,000 
lbs. Exports of hams and shoulders 
for the week ended February 1, were 
707,000 lbs., against 1,211,000 lbs. last 
year; bacon, including Cumberlands, 
3,947,000 Ibs., against 3,319,000 Ibs. last 
yaer; pickled pork, 127,000 lbs., against 
313,000 Ibs. last year. 

Hog receipts at western packing 
points last week totaled 679,500 against 








‘The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased results on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERV- 
ICE. 

Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Export 
markets also are covered. 

This service has become 
the recognized trading au- 
thority, and 1s used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and subscribers are fur- 
nished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes.  Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 

If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$52 per year, payable in ad- 
vance: 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 




















812,600 the previous week and 724,600 
the same time a year ago. 

In the East the tendency was to feel 
that the market was in a good position 
for a further advance. While a prom- 
inent commission house that has been 
conspicuous on the buying side for the 
past several weeks was a seller of May 
lard, apparently profit taking, absorp- 
tion through packers’ interests lifted 
the surplus from the market. Clear 
bellies registered a good advance in 
sympathy with lard and on buying by 
cash houses. 

PORK—Demand was fairly steady in 
the East, and the market displayed a 
rather firm tone. Mess at New York 
was quoted at $28.50; family, $34.50; 
fat backs, $21.00@24.00. 

LARD—The market was somewhat 
steadier, with reports of a fairly good 
demand. Pressure of supplies was lim- 
ited. At New York, prime western was 
quoted at $11.40@11.50; middle west- 
ern, $11.30@11.40; city, 10%@10%ce; 
refined continent, 113¢c; South Amer- 
ica, 115%c; Brazil kegs, 1254c; com- 
pound, car lots, 10%c; less than car 
lots, 10%e. 

At Chicago, offerings were moderate 
and shipping demand fair. Regular 
lard in round lots was quoted at 12%e 
under March; loose lard, 107%c under 
March; leaf lard, 120¢ under March. 

BEEF—The market in the East was 
rather firm, with a fairly good routine 
trade. At New York, mess was quoted 
at $25.00; packet, $26.00@27.00; fam- 
ily, $27.00@29.00; extra India mess, 
$42.00@44.00; No. 1 canned corned 
beef, $3.10; No. 2, $5.50; 6 ibs. South 
America, $16.75; pickled tongues, 
$70.00@75.00 per barrel. 








See page 44 for later markets. 








LONDON MEAT IMPORTS. 


Receipts of meats from abroad at 
London Central Markets during 1929, 
with comparisons for 1928, were as fol- 
lows: 

(Thousands omitted.) 
BEEF AND VEAL, 


1929. 1928. 
Total Gr. Brit. and Ireland ..... 99,987 96,887 
NIN ik. aa dacd.o 3 os entice .... 892,921 398,133 
PP rates oe Oaion . 20,882 18,287 
Brazil, etc. .. Pee pe: . ray 16,047 16,928 
Australia ; ; 15,882 14,421 
i ae ‘ : . 6,991 7,021 





MON Rs. rt paige’ , 552,160 551,177 


Total Gr. Brit. and Ireland,..... 72,146 79,878 
New Zealand ................+.-141,878 148,908 
IE, ho <.c's 3 che awa k acre . 69,787 59,040 
Australia ... he Poe ahs . 24,223 15,566 
Uruguay .. evap mn faiele eivekta ae 4,610 7,491 
RMIT: 6 4's's tb ee 6 ox Ns ete . 1,880 1,355 

MOREE 2 os oa finest senna 

PORK AND BACON, 

Total Gr. Brit. and Ireland....... 67,847 82,070 
Wernestants: 6665 Socal ss. * .. 12,900 11,473 
oy Si ne Latedee owe 2,981" 4,003 
IO NS sie d eae 00 09) a 3,338 
Argentina ...... ere j .. 8,206 2,007 
United States . ; 2,191 3,324 
Do ee he oi 2,158 2,082 

Total ... 3 at 97,272 108,297 

ens 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended Feb. 7, 1930, amounted to 4,873 
metric tons, compared with 4,659 metric 
tons for the same period of 1929. 








CURRENT LARD STATISTICS. 


Lard produced, consumed and stocks 
on hand, including both domestic con- 
sumption and exports for the twelve 
months ended December, 1929, with 
comparisons: 


LARD PRODUCED, CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
(A) (1) PRODUCED. 


























1929. 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
ES os esancessates 213,780,000 190,557,000 
PURGURET, ccccccscccsess 164,915,000 217,854, 
PRE ona ci dwcdcccssee 133,923,000 194,583,000 
ADEM .ccccecccecccccs 137,953,000 127,075,000 
BT sccesscddccvovecse 141,989,000 140,414,000 
BERD cvsccovecccvccess 144,272, 146,387,000 
Me secesddescepoccese 139,693, 108,522,000 
evece coccessess 121,804,000 92,401,000 
a Soerecocccese 114,179,000 80,135,000 
DEINE no cccccccccceces 128,951,000 113,968,000 
November .+- 144,987,000 141,720,000 
December .............Not available 196, 500,000 
WOE -. ccccaccessvse Not available 1,749,616,000 
CONSUMED. 
(B) (2) EXPORTS. 
1929. 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
MOE. nv ncccsnsenokans 92,261,749 72,753,603 
POMTGRTY 2c ccccccces ,896,2 82,448,331 
MRTG wc ccccccvesccvce 72,745,182 83,495,813 
APFD wccccccsccccccces 60,167,810 58,624,669 
BERT cccccccccceccoccce 65,493,026 58,254,763 
June 68,265,780 55,495,010 
July . 440, 54,752,407 
August ..... 57,077,408 52,284,125 
September .........+.+. 59,726,614 47,614,172 
eee eee 71 "814,103 60,957,576 
November .......-..++- 84,439,614 69,263, 033 
December .........++++ Not available 87,528,523 
Teta) ..cescoccccces Not available 783,472,025 
(C) DOMESTIC. 
1929. 1928. 
Lbs. 
January 88,651,397 
February 97,830,669 
March 67,663,187 
April 59,868,3:31 
SET. Sc ccesvosssoscscss 69,174,237 
TUNE 22. ccccececccevees 62. 
TURF cccccccescoaccecee 63 
Augus 67. 
September 3 83, 
Octo! 520, 426,42 
PEPE eT eee 91,473,386 88,673,967 
December ...........05 Not available 91,671,477 
_  mrePerrrr rr ery. Not available 936,441,975 
TOTAL. 
1929. 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
SUED. cecccsccce 04s 766, 161,405,000 
PORSURTF 2 nncs coccce 131,718,000 180,279,000 
March 013, 151,159,000 
April 926, 118,493, 
May 127,429,000 
June 117,981 .000 
July 118,062,000 
August 119,452,000 
September by 133,000 
October 157,384. 000 
November ............. 175,913,000 157,937,050 
December .........00:: Not available 179,200,000 
TE. scccivcocscece Not available 1,719,914,C00 
(D) STOCKS HELD END OF MONTH. 
1929. 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
54,855,000 
84,007,000 
121,082.000 
164,506,000 
173,088,000 
186.073,000 
214,479,000 
204,939, 
177,888,000 
126,890, 0¢ 


000 
67.2 257,000 
84,557,000 


Includes entire production, both neutral 
by federally inspected plants 
end also uction, both neutral and other edible 
by plants not federally inspected, except a few 
— ones, but does not include production on the 
‘arms. 


(B) 
ard. 





(A) 
and other edible, 


Includes both neutral and other edible 

(C) Apparent consumption. 

(D) Includes stocks held in cold storage plants 
and packinghouse ra only. 

(1) Source: U. Bureau of 
Economics, Dept. of a 

(2) Souree: U. 8S. Burean of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. 
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DECEMBER MEAT EXPORTS. 

Domestic exports of specific classes 
of meats and meat products from the 
United States during December, 1929, 
are officially reported by the U. S. Bu- 







eau of Foeign and Domestic Com- 
merce as follows: 

Lbs. Value. 
Beef, pickled or cured...... 765,125 90,420 
PORK CORCRSROS 2. 0c esccsce 458,9 76,807 
Loins and other fresh pork.. 1,610,217 283,311 
_.. . 3” Sep e 208,059 26,259 
Hams and shoulders .... 6,956,736 1,301,485 
RS eae 9,868,474 1,539,889 
Cumberland sides 370,610 65,758 
Pickled pork 2,602,020 337,187 
Sausage aa 291,525 88,950 
aunt ue hb win to ot abe . 80,053,005 9,254,792 
| Perret ,477,293 180,863 
Meat ext. and bouillon cubes. 12,797 30,482 


Shipments from the United States to 
non-contiguous territories: 

Alaska—Beef, pickled or 
lbs.; sausage, 2,858 lbs. 

Hawaii—Beef, pickled or cured, 210 
Ibs.; pork carcasses, fresh or frozen, 
84,565 lbs.; loins and other fresh pork, 
65,801 lbs.; hams and shoulders, 152,- 
427 lbs.; bacon (except pickled), 36,749 
Ibs.; pickled pork, 15,111 lbs.; sau- 
sage, 62,939 lbs.; lard, 15,308 lbs.; meat 
extract and bouillon cubes, 21 lbs. 

Porto Rico—Beef, pickled or cured, 
5,696 lbs.; loins and other fresh pork, 
6,576 Ibs.; hams and shoulders, 517,974 
lbs.; bacon (except pickled), 95,378 Ibs.; 
pickled pork, 985,625 lbs.; sausage, 112,- 
640 lIbs.; lard, 1,431,161 lbs.; neutral 
lard, 6,795 lbs.; meat extract and bouil- 
lon cubes, 6 lbs. 


~ ~~ - 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Feb. 8, 1930, with comparisons: 


cured, 53 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Feb. 8 week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses 7,787% 8,054%4 8,454 
Cows, carcasses. 1,113 1,226 1,193 
Bulls, carcasses. 256 261 75% 
Veals, carcasses 12,866 11,496 9,747 
Lambs, carcasses 29,151 27,698 22,677 
Mut., carcasses. 4,603 4,659 3,937 
Beef cuts, lbs.. 464,715 308,376 533,517 
Pork cuts, Ibs..2,799,178 2,586,564 1,775,930 
Local slaughters: 
DOtte ce ccccves 9,219 9,152 8,665 
EE Ss cuneess 13,587 13,128 14,282 
Pe <i asad khan’ 55,510 56,588 60,032 
MY: bh esNcadns 61,639 56,319 11,995 
~ fo - 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Feb. 8, 1930: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Feb. 8. week +1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,084 2,365 2,607 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,020 1,063 877 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 249 181 341 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,824 1,680 1,550 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 11,479 12,229 9,816 
Mutton. carcasses 1,8 3,905 1,986 
Pork, Ibs. ............572,452 643,376 626,470 
Local slaughters: 
EN. 55 93 ations 0% 1,196 1, 452 1,357 
SED, 6655 8 idauosb'e sa 1,944 1,953 1,716 
ee oe 2 tee one 16,062 2/111 20,668 
Ra ee 4,153 16,909 4,699 
~—~ -Ge-—— 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Feb. 8, 
1930, with comparisons: 





Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Western dressed meats: Feb. 8 week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,301 2,511 2,533 
Cows, carcasses 2.057 1,926 2,090 
Bulls, carcasses 704 67 52 
Veals, carcasses 1,498 1,226 970 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 19,493 18,041 12,518 
Mutton, carcasses = 918 1,734 1,274 
Pork. Ibs. . 704,076 690,373 503,637 


february 15, 1930. 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Feb. 8, 1930, are re- 
ported as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 











WILTSHIRES. 
Jan. 1, 
Week ended "30 to 
a Feb. Feb. pes b. 
9, A 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1: 30. 
M lbs. M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs 

EE ee exc ek ae 838 724 707 4,810 
To Belgium ........ ee 5 Dates 20 
United Kingdom..... 666 664 534 863,756 
Other Europe ...... “eae Saige epee 15 
SRG ond des warcsevs 5 31 19 S4 

- Other countries 167 24 154 935 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

| Re eee ee 2,096 2,417 3,947 17,848 
To Germany ........ 10% 25 183 Si4 
United Kingdom..... 1,401 1,845 2,830 12,806 
Other Europe ...... 483 522 SSS 3,461 
RRS ERAS a ee 30 2 6G 138 
Other countries .... 79 23 40 490 

LARD. 

eee 14,592 14,848 14,234 80,950 
To Germany ........ 5,545 3,852 3,612 20,040 
Netherlands ........ stash 1,033 1118 5,486 
United Kingdom 150 4,912 6,044 382,287 
Other Europe ...... 882 2,125 905 6,762 
SEES Sieh Ras Gree es a8 1,122 1,220 1,422 7,939 
Other countries 1,883 i,701 1,133 8,486 

PICKLED PORK. 

BE de sseveeneae 196 306 127 1,281 
To United Kingdom. 7 82 21 138 
Other Europe ....... 43 44 41 309 
oer 138 165 41 a0 
Other countries .... 8 15 24 274 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Feb, 8, 1930. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
M libs. MIbs. M Ibs. M lbs. 

er eT errr. 838 2,096 14,592 196 
BOWER  scecnsvce vince 11 inate 669 45 
REED a Wisin tbs 60's 654 435 1, 109 GO 
a ae 60 d 7s 
Se EE a6 6a 04.60.05 3 ¥ 
New Orleans ....... 35 s 
Sars os 1, : 
Philadelphia ........ — > > 
Portland, Me. ...... 75 iy 

DESTINATION OF BEXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs 
United Kingdom (Total)........ 666 1,401 
ROOM S56 BS Sc 04800 dois tuesase 379 1,022 
eS See ore 61 348 
TET EEE 6 10 
SET sc ac0u bes sass estes ease 124 eees 
Other United Kingdom.......... 96 21 

Lard, 
M Ibs 

Exported to: 

SY EMER: ss ¢. 3 bv ass cw.viule a0 ws Sian supe SE 

NM Rs cca ss nia bach cdiaadoved rack 5,022 

i | <0 csala te hue'e neon he shee ose 523 
~~ ~~§e— 

ASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, Feb. 11, 1930.—The price 
changes in both fertilizer and feeding 
materials during the past week have 
been so minor that they are not worth 
recording. 

The buyers are not in the market at 
present except in a very limited way 
for odd carlots here and there. 

Tankage is accumulating and stocks 
are much heavier around New York 
than they have been for some months 
back, and price concessions will have 
to be made to get this material moving. 

Due to the lower prices for cotton, 
local sellers of raw materials report 
business is rather quiet in the south. 


ee oe 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City. 
Feb. 1 to Feb. 11, 1930, totaled 14,863,- 
352 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, none; 
stearine, 28,000 Ibs. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—The situation in the tal- 
low market in the East continued one of 
heaviness, as a result of a moderate vol- 
ume of pressure of supplies on the mar- 
ket which are experiencing an inactive 
demand. Following scattered sales of 
extra at 7%c f.o.b. New York, some out- 
side stuffs, as well as extra, sold at 74c 
f.o.b. The market continued barely 
steady at the latter figure, although it 
was said that the larger packers and 
some of the other more important pro- 
ducers were holding for 7%c f.o.b. 

The leading soapers showed a tend- 
ency to look on, and displayed interest 
only at concessions. The situation in 
other soapers’ materials was barely 
steady due to lack of aggressive de- 
mand. To some extent this was taken 
as indicating fair supplies on hand. 

While the present levels of tallow and 
some of the other greases are un- 
doubtedly reasonable, at the same time 
there are few who can see anything in 
the situation at the moment to bring 
about any important change in condi- 
tions. As a result a majority feel that 
the buyer still has the upper hand. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
7c; extra, 7%c; edible, 8%c. 

At Chicago, the market for tallow 
was quiet in all directions, with the un- 
dertone barely steady. Edible was 
quoted at 8c; fancy, 7%c; prime pack- 
er, 7%c; No. 1, 7@7%c; No. 2, 7% @6c. 

There was no tallow auction at Lon- 
don this week. At Liverpool, Aus- 
tralian tallow was quiet and steady. 
Fine was quoted at 39s 6d and good 
mixed at 37s. 

STEARINE—The market was quiet 
at New York but very steady, as offer- 
ings were well held. Oleo was quoted 
at 9%c. At Chicago, the market was 
dull and barely steady, with oleo quot- 
able at 8%c. 

OLEO OIL—A steady to strong tone 
continued to rule this market, with de- 
mand sufficient to keep pressure from 
sellers. This created a friendly at- 
titude. At New York, extra was quoted 
at 12%@12%c; medium, 10%@11%c; 
lower grades, 10%c. At Chicago, de- 
mand was fairly good and the market 
firm. Extra was quoted at 11%c. 








See page 44 for later markets. 





LARD OIL—Hand-to-mouth buying 
continued, and the market was easier. 
Edible at New York was quoted at 
13%e; extra winter, 12%c; extra, 12c; 
extra No. 1, 11%c; No. 1, 11c; No. 2, 
10%e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Consuming de- 
mand was quiet, and with easier raw 
materials, prices were lowered some- 
what. Pure at New York was quoted 
at 13%c; extra, 11%c; No. 1, 11c; cold 
test, 18c. 


GREASES—The position of the 


grease market was somewhat easier the. 


past week, owing to further weakness in 
tallow. There was some pressure of 
greases from producers. Buyers, how- 
ever, displayed very little interest and 
were more inclined to look on pending 
developments. The developments placed 
the market in the consumers’ favor, 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


and as a result buyers and sellers ideas 
were apart. What business passed was 
of a small routine character, and it 
was apparent that it would take a re- 
vival in demand for greases, or a turn 
about in the tallow situation, to make 
for much betterment in greases. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 642@6%c; yellow and house, 
6@6%c; A white, 7@7%c; B white, 6% 
@6%c; choice white, 7%@8%c. 

At Chicago operations in the grease 
market were on a limited scale. In- 
activity was reported in most quarters, 
although demand showed some improve- 
ment for choice white. Moderate in- 
quiry for the medium and low grade 
was reported. The undertone was fairly 
steady. At Chicago, brown was quoted 
5%@6c; yellow, 5%@6%c; A white, 
6%@6%c; B white, 64@6%c; house, 
5% @5%c; choice white, all hog, 6%@ 
7c, with some buyers in the market at 
the inside figures. 


tin 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Feb. 18, 1930. 
Blood. 


There is little if any interest in 
the blood market, and prices are un- 
changed and are quoted nominally. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground.............eee8. $4.25@4.50 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


There is practically no activity in the 
market for feed tankage materials. 
Prices are nominal. 

Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia.$ 4.50@ 4.60 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 3.00@ 3.25 & 10 
ER BE <6 ccs cacestceccsoess @ 4.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
OU OO 686 b.5.0'0 vn encesosacess @42.50 


Fertilizer Materials. 


With the approach of Spring the 
market is becoming more active. Stocks 
are moving well. There has been no 


a 7 i MPER rat | flea 
oe ‘ —_— 

















Powers Thermostatic Regulators 

are accurate and dependable. 

every process in the packing industry. Write 
us about any temperature problem troubling you 

and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator 

that will give you the best results. > 
37 Years of Specialization in ‘Temperature Control 

2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 


change in prices, however. High grade 
ground selling at $3.65 & 10c, Chgo. 
Unit Ammonia. 


lligh grd. ground, 10@11% am. .$ @ 3.65 & 10 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 3.50 & 10 
BON GAO ik cccn dctecaneseesoce 8.25 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 24,00@25.00, 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is inactive. 
Few if any sales are being made and 
prices are nominal. 


er: SE ek Gacdwnsscpavedee $50.00@55.00 

Steam, ground, 3 & 50...........05- 31.00@32.00 

Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 29.00@31.00 
Cracklings. 


Buyers are in the market occasionally 
and small sales are made now and then. 
Prices are nominal. 


Per Ton, 

Hard pressed and exp, unground, per 
WIC PEOUOER oso ic coca dence ticcaases $ .00@ 1 
75. 
55. 


Soft prsd. pork, ac, grease & quality 70, 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 50.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


There is very little trading in this 
market. Bones are easy, buyers having 
withdrawn from the market. Prices 
show no change from last week. 


00 
00 
00 


Per Ton. 
Min Oe Galt GROG. 6c niccc css vaccine $38.00@41.00 
TD SUE 5 civ cine oe revadecnesiee 30.00@33.00 
pT RPP eee 38,00@40.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 38,00@40.00 
Sinews, Plesles 2 vicccccccccccccevcess 33.00@35.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb.... 5%@6c 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade $85.00@160.00 
Mite. chin DORE «2. .ccccdccevesseces 70.00@125.00 
CE I cy cccccitawacuntccee +++» 45.00@ 47.00 
FUMES DODGE, 66 on ek iSccccscesccedess 27.00@ 28.00 





(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


Buyers have covered their require- 
ment as is usual at this time of the 
year. Prices are nominal. 


Coil and fleld dried. .........eeeeeeeees 
Processed grey, summer, per Ib.... 
Processed grey, winter, per lb.... ex 
Cattle switches, each *® .....ccecceecess %4@ 








* According to count, 





There is one for 


Also 35 other cities. 


RS REGULATOR Co.\\ 





CO. Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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TRADE CODE HECKLING 

Severe criticism of the Federal Trade 
Commission for participation in trade 
practice conferences alleged to have re- 
sulted in violations of the anti-trust 
laws was voiced by Representative Pat- 
man of Texas and Representative Brand 
of Georgia in a request for an investi- 
gation by the House of Representatives 
of the “cottonseed oil trust.” 

Calling attention to the meeting held 
at Memphis presided over by Edward A. 
McCulloch, the then chairman of the 
commission, Mr. Patman said “I am 
charging that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been guilty of organizing 
a cottonseed trust.” Criticizing Mr. 
McCulloch, he said, “I claim that there 
was such a clear neglect of duty as to 
amount to malfeasance in office.” 

Mr. Patman said there are from 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 tons of cottonseed 
raised annually, and that the farmers 
as the result of a trade practice con- 
spiracy to keep down the prices are 
being deprived of from $8 to $15 a ton 
on their cottonseed. He gave figures 
and statements on which he based a 
declaration that as a result of the “con- 
spiracy” in violation of the law the 
purchasing power of the farmers of the 
cottonseed producing states is being re- 
duced from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 
or more annually. 

The code of trade practices which 
was adopted at the Memphis meeting 
has been regarded throughout industry 
as one of the most carefully prepared 
of the earlier codes, and one which had 
been subjected to every type of govern- 
ment suggestion, in order that it might 
be fair to all concerned and improve 
not only the condition of the industry 
itself but that of the producers of its 
raw material. 

~- 

P. & G. MEN SHARE PROFITS. 

Over $800,000 in profit-sharing divi- 
dends was paid or credited during the 
year 1929 to employes of the Procter & 
Gamble Co. located in plants and offices 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, according to an announcement 
made by officials of the company. This 
sum is the largest ever distributed 
among the workers as their share of 
the company’s profits for a single year. 

Employes who are members of the 
company’s profit sharing plan either 
own outright or have subscribed for 
226,900 shares of common stock, having 
a market value today of over $15,- 
000,000. 

To celebrate this record year for 
profit-sharing members employes of the 
company in all parts of the country will 
hold demonstrations during the month, 
which will be attended by chief execu- 
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tives of the company and families and 
friends of the workers. The Cincinnati 
group, which embraces the executive 
offices and the Ivorydale and St. Ber- 
nard plants and constitutes the largest 
unit in the profit sharing plan, will be 
addressed by Col. Wm. Cooper Procter, 
president of the company. John Schroth, 
superintendent of the Ivorydale plant, 
is chairman of the committee in charge 
of the Cincinnati celebration. He will 
be assisted by W. H. Tuttle, H. S. Brut- 
ton, Franklin Leach, John Darnall, R. F. 
Rogan, H. B. Bergen, Paul Nichol, Jack 
Fagen, L. J. Zoeller and A. A. Siereveld. 
The profit sharing plan was put into 
effect by Procter & Gamble 43 years 
ago and is only a part of that com- 
pany’s industrial relations program. 
Other features are guaranteed year- 
round employment, pension, sick benefit 
and insurance plan and employe repre- 
sentation on the board of directors. 


fe 


VAN CAMP BRANCHES OUT. 

The Van Camp Oil Co., a new sub- 
sidiary of the Van Camp Packing Co. 
of Indianapolis, will operate plants in 
Louisville, Ky., and Baltimore, Md., and 
a sales organization in New York. The 
new company will manufacture cotton- 
seed oil products used in salad dress- 
ings and other food and in medicines, 
soaps and other products. 

The Louisville plant was owned by 
the Van Camp Co., the Baltimore plant 
was known as the Pompeiian Corpora- 
tion, and the New York sales organiza- 
tion was known formerly as the Con- 
tadina Co. The officers of the new or- 
ganization are: William D. Campbell, 
Indianapolis, president; George Sirota, 
New York, formerly vice president of 
the Contadina Company, vice president; 
J. E. Gavin, Indianapolis, secretary; 
R. G. Bruenig of Louisville, treasurer, 
and Nathan Musher of Baltimore, H. 
W. Grindall and William Scarborough, 
both of New York, members of the 
board of directors. 

-—~—e- —- 
DEC. MARGARINE EXPORTS. 

Exports of oleomargarine from the 
United States during December, 1929, 
were, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, as follows: To 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 1,080 Ibs.; 
Panama, 20,530 lbs.; Mexico, 464 lbs.; 
Cuba, 9,300 lbs.; Dutch West Indies, 
100 lbs.; other British West Indies, 
7,215 Ibs.; Virgin Islands of U. S., 
5,302 Ibs.; Colombia, 250 lbs. Total, 
44,241 lbs. 

oe 
COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 

Imports of copra into the United 
States during the month of November, 
1929, amounted to 39,444,511 Ibs.; value 


$1,512,681. Cocoanut oil imports totaled 
24,727,953 lbs.; value $1,641,208. The 
chief sources of supply were the Philip- 
pine Islands, French Oceania and Brit- 


ish Malaya. 
oo \ a 
NEW WESSON OIL HEAD. 

J. D. O’Keefe was elected president 
of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., at a 
recent meeting held in New Orleans. 
Whitney Bank was elected to the board 
of directors to succeed John E. Bouden, 
deceased. 
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MARGARINE MATERIALS USED. 


Oleomargarine produced and the ma- 
terials used in its manufacture during 
December, 1929, with comparisons, 
were as follows, according to the U. S 
Bureau of Internal Revenue: 

Dec., Dec., 

1929, 1928, 

Lbs Ls 
Total production of uncolored 

oloomargarine .31, 226,440 (27,324,600 
Ingredient schedul for un 

colored oleomargarine: 








Butter ; Gj 222,810 
Cocoanut oil, 17,: 324 14,340,025 
Cottonseed oil 3,326,218 2,205,202 
Edible tallow 1,470 1,417 
Egg yolk . EE ney Pye Er 
Milk .. 8,709,481 7,865,147 
Mustard oil 5,110 1,000 
Neutral lard 1,879,076 2,110,445 
Oleo oil ‘ 5 31,307 495,261 
Oleo stearine 454,127 41.9,9. 
Oleo stock 80,510 92,172 
Palm oil . 99,6238 79,952 
| a ere ee tae eet 620 
Peanut oil 476,677 596,251 
_ eS 2,690,568 2,152,454 
Soda . 19,805 9,612 
Soya bea an vil, 7,169 
39,002,887 33,142,931 
Total production of colored 
oleomargarine 1,574,70) 


. 1,656,465 
NT as awe 209 
Cocoanut oil 
Color . 
Cottonseed o i) 
ree 
Neutral lard 
Oleo oil 
Oleo stearine 
Oleo stock 
Palin oil . 35,3825 
Peanut oil 28,049 
eee . 135,161 
Soda .... 155 


1,492 
498, 05 4 








2,023,513 
--—-fe-—--- 
BUTTER VS. OLEOMARGARINE. 


Both lowa and Wisconsin dairymen 
adopted resolutions during the past 
week condemning the use of butter sub- 
stitutes by farmers, and urging the use 
of butter to help stabilize the butter 
market. 

At a meeting at lowa State College, 
Ames, lowa, the dairymen not only 
urged farmers to discontinue the use of 
butter substitutes, but also told the 
grocers and others who sell butter sub- 
stitutes that they were “killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg.” 

It is claimed that 56 per cent of 
Iowans use butter and 44 per cent but- 
ter substitutes, according to a survey 
credited to the state department of 
agriculture. 

Dane County, Wisconsin, dairymen 
butter producers were urged to use 
dairy products themselves rather than 
substitutes, and promoters of cooking 
schools were requested to advertise but- 
ter instead of oleomargarine in instruc- 
tional courses. 

Ser eae 


DEC. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 


Actual figures for the production of 
margarine during December, 1929, with 
1928 comparisons, are reported by 
manufacturers to the U. S. Department 


of Agriculture as follows: 
Dec., 1929. Dec., 1928 


2,722,100 


Lbs. Lhs 
een. emer Fes 26,510,787 
ee .. 1,616,244 1.510.309 


Sa ove Cos wecas (81,882,495 28,021,098 


CANADA COTTON OIL TARIFF. 


Applications for downward revision 
of the cottonseed tariff and free entry 
of cottonseed oil into Canada, will be 
considered on February 21 by the Do- 
minion Advisory Board on Tariff and 
Taxation, at Ottawa, Ontario. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Irregular—Undertone Steady— 
Trade Moderate—Crude Firm—Cash 
Demand Quiet—Lard Better—Cotton 
Lower—Government Report Awaited. 
Cottonseed oil futures on the New 

York Produce Exchange the past week 

moved irregularly over a moderate 

range. Prices advanced the fore part 
of the week under further commission 


house buying and covering. There was 
an absence of any important hedge 
pressure, and the market was stimu- 
lated somewhat by an advance in lard. 
The running in of professional shorts 
weakened the technical position, how- 
ever, and profit taking and evening up 
to await the Government cotton oil re- 
port, made for a setback, influenced 
somewhat at times, by the weakness in 
cotton. 

The volume of trade in oil, while 
moderate, was fair at times. On the 
whole, the undertone was steady, al- 
though ring sentiment remained divid- 
ed. There was more or less liquida- 
tion in the March delivery, partly out- 
right, but largely switching to the later 
positions. The March discount wid- 
ened to 50 points under July and there 
was a rather general feeling amongst 
the locals that the discount would widen 


somewhat further before the licuida- 


tion is completed. 

Commission houses were sellers of 
the nearbys against purchases of the 
futures, while shorts and_ refiners’ 
brokers were doing the reverse. The 
March open interest has been cut down 
somewhat the past week, but a fairly 
good open interest is believed to exist. 

The irregular outside markets served 
to restrict outside interest in oil at 
times, but it was evident that the trade 
was paying more attention to lard and 
cotton, the lard market having rallied 
about 1c lb. from the season’s lows. 
The weakness in cotton, it was felt, 
would insure a more or less important 
reduction in the new cotton crop 
acreage, while the organized efforts to 
cut the cotton area to 40,000,000 acres 
was attracting more attention. 


Oil Consumption Not Heavy. 


Routine conditions within the market 
itself counted for little. Some were 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


waiting the Government report. There 
has been a tendency the last few days 
to slightly increase January consump- 
tion ideas, to from 275,000 to 285,000 
bbls., compared with 316,000 bbls. a 
year ago. However, there was more or 
less talk of prospects of a poor con- 
sumption during the present month. 
In this connection, fresh consuming 
demand continued very quiet the past 
week, with only hand-to-mouth buying 
reported by cash handlers. However, 
some are predicting that consumers 
will be forced into the market in the 
near future, while others would not be 
surprised if the demand picks up as 
soon as the statistical report is out of 
the way, provided the latter does not 
have too much effect on values. 
During the week Southeast and Val- 
ley crude sold at 7%c. At times re- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 18, 1930.— 
Cotton oil markets firm following bull- 
ish consumption and seed reports issued 
Thursday, the total disappearance of oil 
for January reaching 357,000 bbls. 
Bleachable higher at 8%c loose, New 
Orleans; Texas crude, 7%c bid and 744c 
asked. Valley, 74%@7%c. Mills gen- 
erally holding for 8c and expecting 
higher lard soon. Should seed receipts 
increase and cotton decline, oil might 
have another backset. The majority of 
big consumers bought freely recently 
and are not in need of additional sup- 
plies at present. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 138, 1930.— 
Crude cottonseed oil very firm at 7%4c 
bid; 41 per cent protein cottonseed 
meal, $33.25; loose cottonseed hulls, 
$5.50@6.00. Weather cloudy and cool. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Feb. 18, 1930.—Prime 
cotton seed, nominal; prime crude oil, 
73gc; 48 per cent cake and meal, $39.00; 
hulls, $12.00; mill run linters, 2% @3%4ce. 


ports were current that a good busi- 
ness passed in the Valley, some inti- 
mating that the offerings at that figure 
had been cleaned up. However, the 
weakness in cotton appeared to have 
had some effect on the mills, in the 
way of bringing out more oil. The 
mill ideas, nevertheless, were firm, the 
seller holding for 7%c and getting it 
both from refiners and packers. 
New Crop a Factor. 

In Texas the market was rather 
quiet, with 744c bid at times. Again 
the past week, there was little or no 
information regarding the seed situ- 
ation in the South. One thing was 
certain: This was that there was no 
pressure on the future market from 
any seed that might have come out. 

Taken as a whole, the cotton oil sta- 
tistics and the lard statistics are ex- 
pected to make a comparatively satis- 
factory showing. There has been some 
talk of a good lard demand, due to its 
comparative cheapness, but neverthe- 
less were lard to advance to a material 
price from this point it would undoubt- 
edly find reflection to some extent in 
oil values. It is becoming apparent 
that there is little or no prospect for 
any shortage of cotton oil supplies the 
balance of this season, so that the time 
is rapidly approaching when the mar- 
ket will be influenced in the main, by 
the new crop developments. As a re- 
sult, it may be well for the trade to 
keep a close eye on the South, particu- 
larly the acreage, as soil conditions at 
present are believed to be favorable for 
the preparation of the crop. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, February 7, 1930. 


—Range— —Closing- 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked 
eS OS parr mari 2 os ose oe See 
| er reer Ores. ee 
Mar. .... 3500 890 885 882 a 884 
Bs vss sae slew ack ree 
May..... 800 918 908 910 a 908 
GOOD. << oie Scere echo So nae ee 
July ..... 1800 935 929 929 a.... 
CN EO A 
Sept. .... 3800 950 947 944 a 946 


Total sales, including switches, 9,400 








» penot 8” GH HAMMOND CO. Cious, 





Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
die west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


Chicago, Illinois 











G. H. Hammond Company 


HAMMONDS 








MARGARINE 


bbls. P. crude S. E. 7.42%c bid. 











eames 
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Saturday, February 8, 1930. 

SE rte, ear ee 845 a.... 
| NRE bres ae 840 a 880 
Mar. .... 900 880 878 882 a 885 
er. sss PA eee. eS 
May 600 912 908 9124a.... 
SSS eee.  S ae 
July ..... 700 930 929 9382 a 933 
Deis dh aie eh pct Gs 940 a 945 
“ 1000 949 948 


949 a 
Total sales, including sw — 3,200 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c 


Monday February 10, "1930, 


POE Seca Shwe webs” aoSb a eee 
a Sie psig sy | 
Mar. .... 200 883 883 __ St ee 
1 SES ee ee ---. 890 a 910 
May .... 100 911 911 911 a 912 
BD SS cor Rms eee cas 915 a 925 
July ..... 300 988 983 983 a.... 
Se rs deus See OSS 
Sept. . ee. 1300 "948 948 948 a .... 


Total sales, including switches, 1,900 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c nominal. 


Tuesday, February 11, 1930. 


SNE tains hebennedey cee a 845 a 

MR ooo ict eA aa etna 5 Se 
Mar. .... 5000 882 875 880 a 883 
ch x bint hits kno aes Chm oa 885 a 905 
May 1800 910 905 909 a 910 
RE nnou tebce ast at oe 914 a 921 
July 7000 933 926 981a.... 
Oe ‘ ‘ 940 a 945 
Sept. .... 3000 947 945 947 a 949 


Total sales, including switches, “6, 800 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 744c nominal. 


Wednesday, February 12, 1930. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 


Thursday, February 13, 1930. 


DM wks nics d es eeurbe ee Gyo M...; 
DSi ss ss ase s ees ete 845 a 895 
ae 891 890 889 a 891 
Be “Kanga fo eke ee ee 895 a 915 
eee 920 920 920a.... 
Ie eae Ses ee 920 a 932 
July 947 940 940 a... 
UN, clad! wines aeiow wee O49 a 955 
LS eS ae 959 957 957 a 








See page 44 for later markets. 











The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
os | 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: “Procter” 
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COCOANUT OIL — With demand 
rather limited, a barely steady under- 
tone prevailed, prompted partly by con- 
tinued heaviness in competing quarters. 
At New York, tanks were quoted at 7c, 
while at the Pacific Coast, tanks were 
quoted at 6% @6%c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was moderate 
and the market slightly easier. Some 
business was passing at 7%c f.o.b. mills, 
but offerings were not large, and pro- 
ducers were holding rather steady at 
that figure. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—There was little 
or nothing reported in the way of busi- 
ness during the week, the market con- 
tinuing in a more or less nominal posi- 
tion. At New York, tanks were quoted 
at 10@10%c; packages, 11@11'%c¢; Pa- 
cific Coast tanks, 9c. 

PALM OIL — A fair business was 
noted for a time at lower prices, but 
demand was quickly satisfied. The tone 
was barely steady, owing to further 
weakness in competing quarters, par- 
ticularly in tallow. At New York, spot 
Nigre casks, 6%c; shipment casks, 
6.60c; spot Lagos casks, 7144@7%c; 
shipment casks, 7.15c; 20 per cent soft 
oil, casks, 7%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—The market 
was quiet and barely steady, with buy- 
ing interest small and routine. At New 
York, tanks were quoted at 6%@7c; 
bulk oil, 65 @6%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS — Demand was 
fairly good for a time, but dried up and 
the tone was barely steady with other 
soapers’ materials. At New York, spot 
foots were quoted 7@7%c; shipment 
foots, 64%@7c, according to position. 

RUBBERSEED OIL — Nominally 
quoted 9c for shipment. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Store oil de- 
mand was quiet, and prices were quoted 
at %c over March. Southeast and Val- 
ley crude, 7%c nominal; Texas, 7%4c 
nominal. 

od 

MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 11, 1930.—Sell- 
ing pressure is ‘still lacking on the 
Memphis cottonseed market, but prices 
are at such premiums over general bids 
for spot seed plus freights that con- 
siderable attention is being attracted 
toward the futures as a liquidating me- 
dium for stocks carried over in the 
country from last fall. 

Selling from this source, however, is 
still in insufficient volume to absorb 
mill buying, which makes its appear- 
ance between $36.00 and $37.00 in the 
active nearer deliveries. 

Some disposition was noticeable to- 
day to sell the more deferred futures 
from the outside, and there was a lit- 
tle tonnage brought into the February 
from nearby owners of cash seed, and 
contemplating delivery. 

Deliveries so far this month have 
totaled only 125 tons, and 100 of this 
was tendered today and consisted of 
Arkansas seed from the Forrest City- 
Helena territory, carrying an oil pre- 
mium averaging 50c to 75c per ton, 
and otherwise prime, with no deduction 
for moisture, foreign matter or imma- 
ture seed. Delivery was effected in 
cars within switching limits of Mem- 
phis. 

Tenders for the past 2 months have 
uniformly gone to oil mill buyers in 
the wind up. 
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Cottonseed meal developed a very 
firm tone shortly after the opening, 
and sold rapidly up to a $32.50 level 
for the options through June. July 
continues to hold a premium and traded 
up to $33.10 late in the session. May 
traded up to $32.75. At the higher 
levels, selling came out in fair volume, 
and the market worked gradually back 
to a $32.50 level, and closed flat at 
this price, through May. 

The premium for July and August is 
still maintained at close to 50c over 
March, while September shows inde- 
pendent strength, and maintains a pre- 
mium above July and August. 

— fe 
SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 
Prices of shortening and salad and 

cooking oils on Thursday, Feb. 13, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 





Shortening. 
Per Ib. 

North and Northeast: 

SE, SRO BED. cc ccsccecssceseses @10% 

3,500 Ibs. and Serer ee eres @ll 

Less ny MDs 5 0.ckn.d Oped me ow. @1ly%, 
Southeast: 

RIN ots cce a s'g shh s's'e'oe de ees aicslos @10% 

Less than EP Gen Cs ctwck vines bas @l1 
Southwes 

ag '26, Ps cweneveiseccue eee @10% 

10,000 Ibs.’ and err @10% 

Less than 10,000 lbs. feat @11% 
RE NIC rbd). 5 4c 5.56.0 cu g euivie ce oes @11\4% 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

oo ie > eee 10% 

NO Net oe SS aera 11 

1 Bs Scan V is ebersecescuaeaede 11% 
Sou 

Cariots, ME ME Seth ede ayes snes 10% 

Sn SONS «sn cs'n ch edad ben sere 10% 
SU SEE? Lond GnG ahead avad wen abode kok @10% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
Ye per lb. less than salad oil. 


Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c per lb. less than salad oil. 


aes 
HULL OIL MARKET. 
Hull, England, Feb. 11, 1930.-—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 29s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 26s. 


The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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South Texas Cotton Oil Co. 


Houston, Texas 


Manufacturer of 


Hydrogenated Oils 


Cotton Seed and Peanut, for 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 


and Confectionery Trades 
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Increases Production 

| $00 to 400% 
1] . .lincreases Grease 
Recovery 3104% | 
....Capacity Now | 
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@10% 
@10% 
@111% 
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@11% 











Practically Nothing 
¢ <PATENTS PENDING> 


vac Padme THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. Western Boulevard, eee 


Western Office 
31 W. 43rd Place ¢ IL 117 Liberty Street 
Chicago, New York, N. ¥. 


17 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products were active and firm 
the latter part of the week, commission 
houses and professionals absorbing 
hedge selling profit taking. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was stronger on the bull- 
ish government report, outside steadi- 
ness and strength in crude. January 
consumption at 323,000 barrels exceeded 
all expectations. A year ago consump- 
tion was 316,000 barrels. The visible 
supply is 1,996,000 barrels. A year ago 
it was 2,332,000 barrels. Southeast 
Valley crude, 742c bid. Mills are asking 
7%c. Texas, 7%c sales and bid. 

Quotations on cottonseed os st New 
York Friday noon were: $8.50 
bid; March, $8.95@9.00; April. e9 08a 
9.25; May, $9.25@9.27; June, $9.25@ 
9.40; July, $9.45@9.47; Aug., $9.55@ 
9.62; Sept., $9.61@9.64. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 7%4c. 

Stearine. 

Stearine, oleo, 9%c. 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Feb. 14, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $11.55@11.65; middle 
western, $11.45@11.55; city, 10%@ 
10%c; refined continent, 11%¢c; South 
American, 115%c; Brazil kegs, 12%%c; 
compound, 10%c. 

--—-— - -- 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner. ) 

Liverpool, Feb. 14, 1930.—General 
provision market firm with fair demand 
for hams and picnics; square shoulders 
fair; lard very poor. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 102s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 84s; hams, long cut, 
98s; picnics, 77s; short backs, 89s; 
bellies, clear, 80s; Canadian, 102s; Cum- 
berland, 92s; Wiltshires, 95s; spot lard, 
55s 6d 

—@—_ 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 

Stocks of provisions on hand at Liv- 
erpool on January 31, 1930, with c m- 
parisons, as estimated by the Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association, were as 
follows: 





Jan. 31, Dec. 31, Jan. 31, 

1930. 1929. 1929. 
Bacon, Ibs. .. . 1,826, 608 2,608,152 2,941,456 
Se ae 367 878,192 1,530,816 






12, 





Shoulders, lbs. ..... 800 124,432 
Lard, tierces ....... 639 95 
Lard, refined, tons. . 1,422 1,¢95 2,077 


Ge 
BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS 
Imports of provisions into Liverpool! 
during January, 1930, as reported by 
the Liverpool Provision Trade Associa- 
tion: 


Jan., 1930 


Bacon, including shoulders, lbs 5 5,907,104 
SS oes alias chain's ke ouns ; 3,494,064 
ee 1,698 


The approximate Ww eekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Bacon, Ham, Lard. 

lbs. Ibs. tons 

Jan., 1930 ........1,516,928 904,176 444 
Dee., 1023 ......... 953,232 1,056,048 396 
Jan., 1929 1,104,768 847,728 488 


Cc. I. F. BUSINESS TAXED. 

Imposition of excess profits and in- 
come taxes by foreign countries on 
c.i.f. business being done by American 
packers, is regarded by Charles E. Her- 
rick, vice-president of the Brennan 
Packing Co., as a menace to expansion 
of this type of export business. 

In the past, Mr. Herrick said, Ameri- 
can exporters have felt reasonably safe 
in transacting business on a c.i.f. basis, 
feeling assured that there would be no 
taxes levied against the business by the 
foreign countries with which the 
United States trades. 

“Great Britain has now taken the lead 
in assessing both an income and an ex- 
cess profits tax on export business with 
that country,” said Mr. Herrick, 

“It is admitted by Great Britain trade 
authorities that when contracts are 
made on a cost-insurance-freight basis, 
the price is fixed in this country and 
offerings are made of orders accepted 
exclusively on this side of the water 
and that such transactions do not con- 
stitute doing business in Great Britain, 
but instead are passed as business done 
with Great Britain. 

“Nevertheless, British authorities 
have now begun the collection of taxes 
on business of that character. Their ‘or- 
der in council’ provides that such taxes 
should be retroactive and we know of 
at least one case of a concern which has 
been assessed taxes on business trans- 
acted as far back as 1918. The lower 
courts of Great Britain have upheld the 
validity on several occasions.” 

Whatever the purpose of this taxa- 
tion, Mr. Herrick says, the result of 
course is the same as far as the ex- 
porter is concerned. 

“Retroactive taxes of this character 
would in many cases wipe out com- 
pletely any profit which the American 
exporter had secured on the original 
transaction. As the amount of the tax 
or, in fact, the existence of it was un- 
known at the time prices were fixed, 
there could have been no opportunity 
to include that among the other costs, 
in fixing the prices for the goods.” 


—-—{Jo—_—_- 
HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 
The adjustment committee, of the 


New York Hide Exchange, on February 
6, 1930, fixed the following price dif- 
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ferentials between the basis grade and 
the premium and discount grades of 
hides which may be delivered against 
Exchange contracts. These differen- 
tials are effective February 7, 1930, to 
prevail until further notice. 

The following differentials are based 
on hides taken off in the United States 
and Canada in the non-discount months 
of July, August, and September, and 
on hides taken off in the Argentine in 
the non-discount months of December, 
January, and February 

The Differentials on Frigorifico Hides 
are based on delivery ex dock includ- 
ing freight, insurance, weighing, bun- 
dling, taring, and financing. 

FRIGORTIFICO HIDES 


Cents per Ib 
Steers 2.30 premium 
Light Steers .15 premium 
Cows 2.05 premium 


Ex. Light Cows and Steers 
PACKER HIDES 
Hleavy Native Steers 
Kx. Light Native Steers .60 premium 
Heavy Native Cows .55 discount 
Light Native Cows Basis 
Heavy Butt Branded Steers -70 premium 
Heavy Colorado Steers -15 premium 
Heavy Texas Steers .70 premium 
Light Texas Steers .60 premium 
Kix, Light Texas Steers .55 discount 
Branded Cows .55 discount 


1.15 premium 


2.30 premium 


~~ 


PACKER TYPE HIDES. 

Branded Cows and Steers 1. 70 discount 
Native Cows and Steers 55 discount 
°, 

—o——_ 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended February 8, 1930, were 
4,660,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,349,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,589, 000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to February 8 this year, 
23,649,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
22,008,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended February 8, 1930, were 
3,899,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,678,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,695,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to February 8 this year, 
25,397,000 Ibs.; ; same period a year ago, 
26,313 000 Ibs. 

ie 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 
Imports of cattle hides at leading 


U. S. ports for week ended Feb. 8, 
1930: 

Week ended: New York, Boston. Phila. 
Se ee er 26.205 Py Sha ties 
Feb. 1, 1930. : . 58,979 1,059 
Jan. 25, 1930. “ 17,530 319 
Feb. 9%, 1929. ¢ 67,101 20,445 ...... 
Feb, 2, 1929. 7,827 

To date, 1930. 166,805 690 





To date, 1929. . .160,109 56,416 ...-. 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES 


AND SKINS. 


Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of November and Decem- 
ber, 1929, and with comparisons, based on reports received from 4,179 manu- 
facturers and dealers, and stocks disposed of during the former month, are 
reported by the U. S. Department of Commerce as follows: 


Cattle, total hides ........ P 
Domestic—packer hides .. 
Domestic-—other than — hides 
Foreign, hides 4 

Buffalo, hides ...... 

Calf and kip, skins ... 

Horse, colt, ass, and mule 
Hides ...’.... 

Fronts, whole 
Butts, whole 
Shanks ..... 

Goat and kid, skins 

Cabretta, skins . 

Sheep and lamb, skins . 

Skivers and fleshers, dozen. 

Kangaroo and wallaby, skins 

Deer and elk, skins ........ 

Pig: Ghd boy, akins ........ 

ig and hog strips, pounds 





Stoeks on hand or in transit. Deliveries 
Dec... Nov., 
1929. 1929. 
4,014,165 
2,547,541 
794,068 


2,961, 941 
152.016 49,731 
155,487 2,512 





320° 63533 85,874 
2'904 114.156 ‘O82 51,047 
716,094 623.702 $16,041 240.407 


“Represents deliveries by packers. butchers, dealers and importers 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market continues in a more or less de- 
moralized condition. Further weakness 
was apparent early in the week when 
bid pr:ces were accepted for heavy na- 
tive cows; later, three packers accepted 
bid prices for light native cows and 
heavy native steers, these two descrip- 
tions sagging off a further %c¢ while 
heavy Texas steers were moved in a 
small way at steady price, about 43,000 
hides involved. One packer has refused 
to sell hides at these low levels, de- 
spite the fact that the quality of the 
current take-off is about at the low 
point of the year, this refusal being 
based on the firmness in the South 
American market and a slight improve- 
ment in prices there. 

Toward the end of this week an out- 
side packer who sells on big packer 
selection moved about 5,000 february 
branded steers at %ec decline. Another 
outside packer sold about 7,000 washed 
February hides, on the same basis for 
branded steers but at steady prices for 
native steers and light and heavy na- 
tive cows. Packers here have declined 
so far to recognize these prices on 
branded steers as establishing the mar- 
ket at Chicago. 

Spready native steers quoted around 
16c, nom. About 8,500 heavy native 
steers sold early at 14%c, or Ye de- 
cline; further sales by outside packers 
on this basis, with buyers now talking 
14c. One car St. Paul extreme native 
steers sold at 13%c; rumors of busi- 
ness at 13c denied. 

Last trading at Chicago on butt 
branded steers was at 1414c, and Colo- 
rados at 14c; sales by two outside pack- 
ers mentioned above at ‘2c less. Two 
Chicago packers moved 2,500 heavy 
Texas steers at 14%4c, steady, while one 
outside lot moved at 14c. Last trading 
in light Texas steers was at 13%c. Ex- 
treme light Texas steers quoted 12c, 
nom. 

Heavy native cows moved early, 
about 5,500 selling at 12c. About 4,000 
light native cows sold early at 12%c, 
followed by 20,000 January-Februarys 
at 12%c, or %c down from last week; 
outside sales made same basis. Branded 
cows inactive and quoted 12c, nom. 

Native bulls quoted 9@9%2c, nom.; 
branded bulls 842@9c, nom. 

The South American market was firm 
and moderately active, with sales of 
Argentine frigorifico steers at $41.00, 
equal to about 17-5/16c, c. i. f. New 
York, as against $40.25 paid late last 
week; Uruguay steers sold at $41.50, 
equal to 17%4c, c. i. f. New York, as 
against $41.00 late last week. The bet- 
ter c. i. f. New York prices are due in 
part to improvement in exchange rates. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—tTrading 
in local small packer February hides 
opened up last Saturday and practically 
all local February productions were 
quickly moved at 12c for all-weight na- 
tive steers and cows and ile for 
branded, about 26,000 hides involved. 
Couple lots of unsold January hides 
also moved at same time. One local 
killer not offering at the present levels. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Last trading in 
hide trimmings was at $35.00 per ton, 


Chicago basis, for small packer pro- 
duction. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
has been slow. All-weights quoted 10c 
top, selected, delivered, for 47 lb. av. 
Heavy steers and cows 94%@10c, nom. 
Buff weights 10@10'%4c, nom., with no 
bids. Five or six cars good 25/45 lb. 
extremes sold late this week ai 12%¢; 
some buyers claim they could purchase 
at 12c. Bulls around 7c, selected. All- 
weight branded 8c, less Chicago 
freight, nom. 

CALFSKINS—One packer has been 
moving various lots of calf recently at 
19c to 20c, according to selection and 
slaughter point, and last sale at 19%%c, 
which is considered about the market. 

Chicago city calf quoted about 17c, 
nom.; some trading in split weights 
done on private terms. Mixed cities 
and countries about 15@15'4¢; straight 
countries about 14c. 

KIPSKINS — Trading last week in 
packer January kips was at 18%c for 
northern natives, 164%4c for over-weights 
and 14c for branded. One packer moved 
1,900 January natives this week at 18c. 

Chicago city kips moved quietly at 
16c. Mixed cities and countries 14@ 
15¢, nom.; straight countries around 
13c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
$1.25; hairless at 27%4c for large skins 
and half-price for small. 

HORSEHIDES—Horsehides continue 
easy, with sales of city renderers re- 
ported at $4.50 with tails and manes and 
$4.25 without. Mixed city and country 
lots have sold at $4.00, based on not 
over 10 per cent No. 2’s, excess No. 
2’s $1.00 less. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 13 
@14c per lb. Last sale of big packer 
shearlings was at $1.02%, figuring 
about $1.20 for No. 1’s and 85@90c for 
No. 2’s. Pickled skins easier; one car 
late February packer production sold 
at $5.75 at Chicago; another car re- 
ported at $5.50 for lambs and sheep, 
and lambs alone reported available at 
$5.25. Wool pelts about unchanged and 
moving at $1.3714@1.40 for February 
pelts. Country pelts quoted around 90c. 

PIGSKINS—Last sales of No. 1 pig- 
skin strips at 7c, Chicago basis. Frozen 
gelatine stocks quoted 5%c, green salted 
4c. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Market easier, in 
a nominal way, based on the action of 
the western market. In the absence 
of trading, prices quoted nominally on 
basis of Chicago market. Couple killers 
still holding January hides. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Trading con- 
tinues slow, with some buyers out of 
the market entirely, and dealers claim 
they cannot operate at the present price 
levels. Buff weights 10@10%c nom. 
Extremes quoted 12@12%éc. 

CALFSKINS — Couple cars of 5-7’s 
sold early in the period at $1.70@1.75; 
20,000 of 7-9’s reported at $2.20. The 
9-12’s are quoted nominally around $2.60 
@2.70. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, Feb. 8, 1930—Close: Feb. 
13.90n; Mar. 13.95n; Apr. 14.00n; May 
14.15 sale; June 14.35n; July 14.55n; 
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Aug. 14.75n; Sept. 15.00@15.10; Oct. 
15.15n; Nov. 15.80n; Dec. 15.40b; Jan. 
15.50n. Sales 13 lots. 

Monday, Feb. 10, 1930—Close: Feb. 
13.95n; Mar. 14.00n; Apr. 14.10n; May 
14.20@14.35; June 14.50n; July 14.80n; 
Aug. 15.05n; Sept. 15.30 sale; Oct. 
15.40n; Nov. 15.45n; Dec. 15.50@15.60; 
Jan. 15.60n. Sales 14 lots. 

Tuesday, Feb. 11, 1930—Close: Feb. 
14.,00n; Mar. 14.10n; Apr. 14.25n; May 
14.35@14.50; June 14.60n; July 14.85n; 
Aug. 15.05n; Sept. 15.29 sale; Oct. 
15.40n; Nov. 15.50n; Dec. 15.66@15.75; 
Jan. 15.75n. Sales 25 lots. 

_Wednesday, Feb. 12, 1930—Lincoln’s 
Birthday. No market. 

Thursday, Feb. 13.90n; Mar. 14.00n; 
Apr. 14.15n; May 14.25@14.40; June 
14.50n; July 14.75n; Aug. 15.00n; Sept. 
15.20@15.25; Oct. 15.385; Nov. 15.50n; 
Dec. 15.60 sale; Jan. 15.70n. Sales 12 
lots. 

Friday, Feb. 14, 1930—Close: Feb. 
14.00; Mar. 14.10; Apr. 14.25; May 
14.40; June 14.60; July 14.80; Aug. 
15.00; Sept. 15.16; Oct. 15.30; Nov. 
15.45; Dec. 15.65; Jan. 15.80. 

——~- fe 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended February 14, 1930, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended = Prev. Cor. week, 
Feb. 14. week. 1929. 

Spr. nat. strs. @l6n 164@17 174%@1s8n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @14% @15 14% 
Hvy. Tex. 

CC eee 14 @14% @14} 14 
Hvy. butt brnd’d atts e 

oo Tie @14\ @14\% @ 
Hvy. Col. ss — print 

strs, ......184%@14 @l4 @13 
Px-light Tex. Z =~ 

eB @12n @12% @13 
Brnd’d cows. @12n @12% @13 
Hvy. nat. cows @12 124%@13 134%@14 
Lt. nat. cows @12% @13 @13 
Nat. bulls... 9 @ 9n @10n 10 @10%n 
Brnd’d bulls. 84@ 9n 8%@ 9n 9%@ 9% 
Calfskins ... @19% 19%@20n @20 
Kips, nat.... @18 @18% @17% 
Kips, ov-wt..16 @16% @16% @15% 
Kips, brnd’d. @14n @l4 @13% 
Slunks, reg.. @1.25 @1.25 @1.30 
Slunks, hris.. @27% @30 40 @55 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts.. @12 @12'%ax @13n 


Branded .... @i1 @1l2ax 12 @12%n 
Nat. bulls .. @ 9n @ 9n @10n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ &n @ 8n @ 9n 
Calfskins ... @1in 17 @17%n @18 
po ee ae @16 16 @16% @16 
Slunks, reg..1.00@1.05 @1.00 @1.10 
Slunks, hris..20 @25n 20 @25in @35 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers.. 94%4@10 @10n @1in 
Hvy. cows... 9%@10 @10n @11in 
oe ie 10 @10% 10 @10% 11%@12n 
Extremes ...12 @12% 12 @12% 13 @13% 
er @ Jn @ Zn 8%@ 9 
Calfskins ... @14n 14 @14% 144%@15n 
Be ah be o's @13n 18 @18% 138%@14n 
Light calf...1.00@1.10 1.10@1.20 90 @1.00 
Deacons ....1.00@1.10 1.10@1.20 90 @1.00 


Slunks, reg..60 @T75 60 @75 35 @50 
Slunks, hris.. 5 @10n 5 @10n 
Horsehides ..3.75@4.50 3.75@4.75 4.00@5.25 


Hogskins ...50 @55 50 @55 60 @70 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs...1.25@1.50 1.25@1.50 2.60@3.30 

Sml. pkr. 


lambs ...1.10@1.87% 1.10@1.35 2.50@2.75 
Pkr. shearlgs.85 @1.20 90 @1.20 1.25@1.50 
Dry pelts ...13 @14 14 @15 23 @25 


—— Je 
CHINESE HIDE BUREAU, 

A bureau for the inspection of hides 
and skins was established at Tientsin 
by the Chinese Nationalist government 
on January 1, 1930, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. This 
is in accordance with that government’s 
policy for the establishment of testing 
houses for the inspection of commer- 
cial exports. Such inspection already 
exists for sausage casings. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 13, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed steers and yearlings, 25@50c, 
mostly 50c higher; all other classes ex- 
cepting cutter cows and bulls, uneven- 
ly higher, cutters ruling steady to weak 
and sausage bulls steady to 15c higher; 
heavy beef bulls, 25c lower; fat cows 
and heifers, 50@75c higher, but that 
market closed with edge off, recent bull- 
ish influences evidently having been dis- 
counted. Small receipts most potent in- 
fluence in general market, starvation 
runs compelling all interests to buy for 
numbers. Relatively light supply 
dressed beef beneficial to overloaded 
hang rails which are being unloaded de- 
spite relatively small consumptive de- 
mand. Fed steers and yearlings pre- 
dominated, bulk closing at $11.50@ 
13.75; extreme top in load lots, $15.25; 
best heavies $15.00; few specialties 
ranging from heavies to long yearlings, 
$15.00@16.50; most little heifer and 
mixed yearlings, $11.25@13.25, choice 
kinds up to $15.25; most fat cows, $7.00 
@9.00; butcher heifers, $9.00@10.50; 
cutters, $5.00@6.00; practcial top heavy 
sausage bulls, $8.75. Light vealers 
closed at $10.50@11.50, but $13.50@ 
14.50 was paid for 115- to 140-lb. av- 
erages, selected lots selling up to 
$15.50 and better. 

HOGS—Hog prices advanced to new 
high levels for the season, light re- 
ceipts being the principal factor respon- 
sible for the continued advance. Com- 
pared with a week ago: Today’s quo- 
tations mostly 50@65c higher, weighty 
butchers showing the minimum upturn; 
quality of light hogs decidedly less de- 
sirable than recently. Today’s top, 
$11.35; bulk, 160 to 230 lbs., $11.00@ 
11.30; 240 to 270 lbs., $10.75@11.00; 
280 to 300 lbs., $10.55@10.75; 310 to 


370 lbs., $10.25@10.55; 130 to 150 lbs., 
$10.60@11.25; pigs, $9.50@10.75; pack- 
ing sows, $8.75@9.85. 

SHEEP—Large supplies fat lambs, 
particularly of unfinished handyweights, 
occasioned sharp price declines. Com- 
pared with one week ago: Fat lambs, 
mostly 75c lower; fat ewes, around 25c 
lower; late bulk fat lambs, 90 lbs. down, 
$10.75@11.25; few choice, $11.50; top, 
$12.00; unfinished kinds, $10.00@10.50; 
95 to 100 lbs., mostly $9.75@10.25; fat 
ewes, $5.00@5.75. 

ee 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Feb. 13, 1930. 

CATTLE—AII grades and weights of 
fed steers and yearlings met a good 
demand, and closing values are mostly 
25@50c over a week ago. Some sales 
of light weight yearlings and fed 
heifers were considered 50@75c higher. 
Nothing choice was received, and the 
week’s top stopped at $14.00 on several 
loads of steers scaling from 1,050 to 
1,240 lbs. Bulk of the fed offerings 
cleared from $11.00@13.25, while 
warmed kinds and fed dogies ranged 
from $9.50@10.75. Prices on fat she 
stock advanced 25@50c, while cutter 
cows held about steady. Bulls closed 
on a steady to weak basis, and vealers 
are unchanged, with choice kinds sell- 
ing from $13.00@14.00. 

HOGS—Considerable strength was in 
evidence throughout the week, and sub- 
stantial price advances were effected. 
Closing values are unevenly 60@75c 
higher than a week ago, with the high 
spot at the finish. Coice 170- to 200- 
lb. weights reached the $11.00 mark 
for the first time since last September. 
Big packers were aggressive buyers on 
late days and were largely responsible 
for the sharp upturn in prices. 

SHEEP—tTrade in fat lambs ruled 
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extremely dull, and prices were reduced 
75c@$1.00 during the week. Best fed 
westerns sold at $11.35 on Monday, but 
at the close nothing passed $10.85. 
Most offerings scaling under 90 lbs. sold 
from. $10.00@10.75, while extreme 
heavies ranged down to $9.00. Clippers 
cashed from $9.50@10.35. Mature 
classes are 25@50c off, with fat ewes 
going from $5.50 down. 


ST. LOUIS 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, ) 

East St. Louis, Ill., Feb. 13, 1930. 

CATTLE—Unusually light receipts 
this week forced up materially the 
price level on steers, mixed yearlings 
and heifers. Compared with one week 
ago: Steers, 50@75c higher; mixed 
yearlings and heifers, 50c to $1.00 
higher; cows, steady to 25c higher; cut- 
ters and low cutters, steady to 25c 
lower; bulls and vealers, 25@50c lower. 
Top heavy steers made $14.25, best 
yearlings $13.40, while bulk of all 
steers brought $10.25@12.35. Top mixed 
yearlings claimed $13.00, with majority 
of fat mixed steers and heifers $11.50 
@12.50. Most cows scored $7.00@8.25; 
top, $9.50. Low cutters went prin- 
cipally at $4.50@5.25. Best sausage 
bulls scored $8.00 today. 

HOGS—Hog prices reached the high- 
est point of the winter season, with 
best prices paid Thursday. Compared 
with week ago: All classes sold 50@ 
75c higher; top touched $11.40 for 
choice light weights, and bulk 160- to 
250-lb. earned $10.90@11.35. Packing 
sows, $9.15@9.40; pigs, $10.50 down. 

SHEEP—Sheep house prices contin- 
ued downward under pressure from 
heavy receipts. For the week fat lambs 
lost 50@75c; sheep, 25c. Top to city 
butcher Thursday was $11.75, while 
bulk of native and Colorado lambs 
went to packers at $10.50@11.00. Fat 
ewes sold at $5.00@6.00. 


% 
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ST. PAUL 
(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture, ) 

So. St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 12, 1930. 

CATTLE—Continued light receipts of 
cattle made for a strong to in spots 
25c upturn on values again this week. 
Steers and yearlings were in meager 
supply, carrying some few cars which 
scored at $11.85@12.35, the bulk of all 
weights from $9.75@11.25. Fat cows 
and heifers showed the maximum up- 
turn, selling largely at $6.25@7.75 on 
cows, heifers, $7.50@9.00, better grade 
cows, $8.25@9.25, comparable heifers, 
$10.00@11.00. Low cutters and cutters 
bulked at $5.00@5.75, medium grade 
bulls, $7.50@8.25, while vealers again 
sold over a wide price range of $11.00 
@15.00, bulk today, $11.50@12.00. 

HOGS—The general hog market fig- 
ures 25@50c higher with desirable 160- 
to 240-lb. weights selling at $10.50@ 
10.60 or at new high levels for some 
time. Hogs weighing 240 to 325 lbs. 
or better sold at $10.00@10.40. Pigs 
and light lights bulked at $10.25, with 
most sows at $8.50@8.75. 

SHEEP—Lambs were 25 to mostly 
50c lower and at new low levels for 
year. Bulk of the good and choice 79- 
to 80-lb. weights sold at $10.75@11.00, 
with ordinary natives as well as some 
heavier lambs at $10.50 and under. Fat 
ewes sold from $4.50@5.50. 
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OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Feb. 13, 1930. 

CATTLE—Early in the week demand 
was broad for fed steers and yearlings, 
with weighty kinds getting the buying 
preference on the initial session and 
clearing readily at higher prices. Later 
demand narrowed for weighty steers 
and medium weights, and the early ad- 
vance was more than lost, current 
prices quoted around 25c lower for the 
week, Demand after mid-week centered 
on light steers and yearlings, which 
closed the week strong to 25c higher. 
She stock closed the week strong to 
mostly 25c higher; bulls ruled weak on 
closing days, and vealers strong. The 
week’s top price of $15.40 was paid for 
choice yearlings averaging 990 lbs. 
Choice weighty steers averaging 1,498 
lbs. earned $14.25. 

HOGS — Marketward movement to 
the Omaha market continued of liberal 
dimensions, but with broad demand 
from all sources and bullish advices 
from outside market centers, trend to 
values has been upward. Comparisons 
Thursday with Thursday, show ll 
classes 85@50c higher. Thursday’s top 
reached $10.65; bulk, 160- to 240-lb., 
$10.40@10.60; 240- to 280-lb., $10.25@ 
10.40; 280- to 330-lb., $10.00@10.25. 
Packing sows, $8.75@9.00. 

SHEEP—Further declines were reg- 
istered on practically all slaughter 
classes, traceable to burdensome re- 
ceipts both here and at other leading 
market centers. In a general way, 
lambs which predominated in the run 
broke 50@65c, while matured sheep are 
25@50c lower. On Thursday, bulk of 
the lambs under 90 lbs. sold $10.25@ 
10.75; top, $11.15; 90- to 100-lb. weights, 
$9.50@10.25; good and choice slaughter 
ewes, $4.75@5.50. 

fo 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 13, 1930. 
CATTLE—Minor price shifting about 








Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Union Stock Yards 





J. W. MURPHY CoO. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 
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balanced in beef steers and yearlings, 
so that values practically remained on 
a parity with late last week. The bulk 
of grain feds turned at $11.00@12.00, 
big weight bullocks ranged up to $12.60, 
medium weight beeves and long year- 
lings topped at $14.25, and_ strictly 
choice kinds were quotable considerably 
above that figure. No material change 
occurred in slaughter she stock quota- 
tions. Short fed heifers made $10.00@ 
11.00, and fat cows bulked at $7.00@ 
8.25. Vealers finished weak to 50c 
lower, with a $12.00 late top. Bulls, 
weak to 25c off at $7.50@7.75. 

HOGS—Gains of fully 35c put values 
at the highest levels since early last 
September and $1.75 above the season’s 
low. Choice 200- to 2380-lb. butchers 
topped late at $10.60; most 160- to 270- 
lb. averages, $10.25@10.50; 270- to 330- 
lb. butchers, $10.00@10.25. Big weights 
and mixed droves dropped down to 
$9.75. Sows bulked at $8.85@9.10, with 
smooth light kinds around $9.25. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lamb values suf- 
fered additional 50@75c reversals and 
touched the lowest levels since 1921, 
with the top for choice handy-weights 
at $11.25 and bulk of good to choice 
offerings of all weights, $9.35@11.00. 
Fat ewes declined 25c and bulked at 
$5.00@5.50. 

a 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 18, 1930. 
CATTLE—A generally 50@75c higher 
market developed for slaughter steers, 
yearlings and fat heifers, while beef 
cows stood 50c higher for the week, 
with cutter and low cutter grades about 
25c higher. Bulls showed a 25c decline, 
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vance in hogs sent the top finally to 
$11.00 today, and prices stood 40@65c 
higher for the week. Heavy hogs failed 
to keep pace with light offerings, and 
the price range widened during the 
week. Bulk of 160- to 260-lb. butchers 
sold late from $10.60@10.90, with 260- 
to 300-lb. weights, $10.25@10.60. Ex- 
treme heavies, $9.90. Sows 50c up, bulk 
$8.50@9.00, a few $9.25. 
SHEEP—Lamb prices continued to 
fall rapidly. Late values stood 75c@ 
$1.00 off for the period, with top $10.85 
and bulk of light to medium weight 
offerings $10.50@10.85. Heavy lambs, 
$9.50@10.25. Fat ewes ranged from 
$4.00@5.50, or about 50c lower. 


———&——- 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Feb. 8, 1930, with 


comparisons: 

At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 8...... 169,000 723,000 356,000 
Previous week .........201,000 876,000 337,000 
SE”, chekauugteveausdeas 169,000 815,000 257,000 
pe ere 223,000 888,000 282,000 
BE dare denbencsegacdens 219,000 631,000 261, 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
We ON I Oe. si hicwu tan dheeacion 663,000 
Previous week Auge - -781,000 





.. 728,000 


7 SRR RL ORR Nis Ra 552,000 
BE a xewwine dae caei Made ees eaee a eeaee 607,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 8...... 131,000 599,000 286,000 
Previous week ... a 710,000 268,000 
BOE edaevaccs aves 644,000 191,000 
BU kctuccice as males 695,000 197,000 
BY (6 4.cs echt csc okewsenad 493,000 193,000 
TOD aco sne Vase sues sekRS 527,000 200,000 





U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 

Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the week 
ended Friday, Feb. 7, 1930: 





and vealers went unchanged. Choice d Cor. 
light cattle were entirely lacking and ——— an by 
1,363-lb. Kansas steers at $13.85 set onicago ............. 175,912 194,639 151,176 
the week’s top. Some 1,401-pounders Kansas City, Kan.... 59,348 81,870 702 
brought $13.60; no yearlings above  oamtig it eT CGv'ses 
$13.50. Bulk steers and yearlings, Sioux City 61,490 = 45,767 
$11.00@13.25; fat heifers, $10.00@ Sf Pam--si.:: OAV ans 
11.50; most beef cows, $7.00@8.25; Indianapolis es |. "244 «= - 32,119 
choice vealers, $14.00. New York and J. C... 38,002 39,391 41,467 
HOGS—An almost uninterrupted ad- *Includes East St. Louis, Il. 














So. Omaha 
E. K. Corrigan 





E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 





Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
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TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 





Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS | 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 











regents 

















The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
hree A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 











Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis 


Indiana Indiana 

















Union Steck Yards, CHICAGO 





Ft. Wayne 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1930. 














Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
a Sees 250 11,000 4,500 
OS SE eee ere 500 1,500 500 
MEL Pade tas beckwss ‘ 100 6,500 50 
PE 625 %scnb encase 75 5,500 150 
pt ons ws ooeana hos chest 3,000 eves 
Sioux City 100 6,500 200 
St. Paul 300 1,200 5,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 100 600 100 
PE vp ahve sob oe eee 100 200 200 
EE SS oe cssees pena. neeae 100 cece 
 aisths oMiW 0 cn ceo se 150 400 6,000 
NO, eee Sanne 100 1 soce 
EE Senet Sid e's bee BiG 200 1,400 400 
Indianapolis 100 2,000 200 
EEE -Shilss veb'wawedhs> bnmbor 800 500 
Cincinnati 100 800 300 
CL awh e tov ac bases ck cecees 200 300 
SL 56 610 hoa isi bwety bee 6's 700 
DD p0ck chanteeviks bone 100 
ET ha s'inic nwo de S5cd nud 100 100 200 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1930 
NN Eid es cin sua od 25,000 
ee 14,000 
PL Sos an0Sa nx od 18,000 
PL ncnntnestaraves 1,5 
errr 8,500 
66 wns e' as ooses 9,000 
8 —E arrose 6,000 
Oklahoma City 100 
 -  eearer 3,000 
—— osus seers seem 100 
ep adaees< 4,700 
Louisville wine pe Gime esh ice ee 
ko cibls aie bueks 500 
Indianapolis 300 
Pittsburgh 2,000 
DEE “octndweccvssece 1 
SSR yy ee 14,000 
Cleveland .......... 2,700 
rere 200 
ED. as a cw acpeates an 300 
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TUESDAY, 





Cattle. 

NE eT reer 7,500 
EIEN cinic'downee duke 7,000 
ST Usiastatkbander one a 8,000 
ay MD aS oi ab od ees es oa 2,000 
a eer 1,800 
eS ee ae 2,000 
| ae 1,700 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,000 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver ... 
Louisville 
aes ae 5 
EOE © ac bec asin aes 800 
DEER: go Sloss cd sens: eases 
RNEL. 04 oo aes beceas 200 
TOL S's stb kee e kane, wkdten 
Re eer 200 
Maghville .......+. 300 
SY Gh cceks se scan ok ve 1,000 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
SED 5 0 aes 453-00 7,500 
Kansas City ....... .. 5,500 
SEE 1 606 5-49 60000 30%0's 5,500 
ge GS ne ae 2,000 
ke RAR 1,800 
LEME, 569 swks5.660 6 3,006 
a Se 2,700 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,000 
i. 2,400 
—— — cade ee ads hee 400 
ES Dicks wesae bs 000s 6 o 300 
Louisville Reb Ghus pares x's 200 
SE ree 700 
PENS gn ccc cwne 1,000 
DE: scuehusace chats oeups 
ES vida 5 casabd'sev ewe 500 
issn téeenaeneue 100 
IL © Kis'5'5.0.5 4 -0'0 0% 6 one 300 
Ee Boss s48 Kesdo4es 100 
SED 06.00 bs0 64460000 0% 1,000 


FEBRUARY 11, 


1930. 


Hogs. 
40,000 
9,000 


Sheep. 


12, 1930. 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 13, 1930, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded): 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.) med-ch.. $10.2 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch.. 10.65@11.35 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 10.65@11.35 11. 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.85@11.25 10.2 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 
Sitr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch. 9.2. 
Av. cost & wt. Tue. (pigs excl.). 10.73-2 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): 
GOOE-Ch, occ cccccccccccccccses 12.75@15.00 


5@10.75 


we rcvcccccccescoceccees 14.75@15.50 14. 


evecececcccecesccsseceses 13.25@14.75 





Choice ....... Seebeaeee ost cast 15.00@16.00 1 

SE Urieckspapbhkekendenens 13.25@15.00 12 
STEERS (950-1,000 LBS.) : 

DEED. cenapvechenaseeeeusecss 15.00@16.00 15 

Good coscccecce 13.00@15.00 12 
STEERS (800 LBS. UP): 

Medium 11.00@13.25 10. 


Common 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS) (750-950 LBS.) : 
Choice 
Good 





00@16.00 15. 


ce ccccesccccecce coccces 15. 
3. 









CHICAGO. E, ST. LOUIS. 


10.75@11.35 


8.65@ 9.85 9. 


238 lb. 10. 


12.25@14.2i 


4.75@1% 


5.00@16.00 14.00@15.50 
8.50@11.25 8. 


25@15.00 12. 





OMAHA. 


10.00@10.65 
10@11.40 10.00@10.65 
25@11.40 9.25@10.60 
00@ 9. <4 8.40@ 9.10 
8S arr 
73-226 Ib. 10.21-250 Ib. 


8.00@ 9.35 
8.75@10.15 
10.38-247 Ib. 





00@15.: 





13.25@14.25 138.25@14.50 
11.75@13.25 12.00@13.50 





75 13.25@15.00 
00 12.00@14.00 


3.50@14.75 
2.00@14.25 


aL 


-75@15.25 12.25@14.50 
75@12.75 = 10.25@12.25 10.50@12.25 
7 


50@ 10.75 8.50@10.25 8.75@10.50 


00G 16. 00 14.50@15.50 14.25@15.50 
75@15.00 12.25@14.50 12.50@14.25 








Choice 3.75@ 74 13.75@14.75 12.50@13.75 12.75@14.00 

Good 2.25@13.75 12.00@13.75 10.50@12.50 11.00@13.25 

Common-med. ....ccccccccccce 8.C0@12. 25 8.00@12.00 7.00@10.50 7.50@11.25 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 

Choice 10.75@14.00 10.50@13.50 10.00@13.50 10.25@13.50 

Good 9.75@13.75 9.00@13.00 8.50@12.50 8.75@12.75 

Medium 8.50@12.00 8.00@11.50 7.50@10.50 8.00@11.00 
COWS: 

DER. cpstesetahape)sttnenee> 9.50@10.25 € 9.00@10.00 ae 10.00 

ES eee ee 8.00@ 9.50 9. 8.00@ 9.00 7.7 9.00 

DL,  ssccnanpsnenseos 6.00@ $8.25 F 8.2% 6.25@ 8.00 6.2 7.75 

Low cutter and cutter ........ 5.00@ 6.25 4.00@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.25 4.7 6.25 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 

Baek, GeOR-Gh. ..ncescrvccccseses 8.50@ 9.25 8.00@ 9.25 8.00@ 9.00 9.50 

| Pr tree eee 7.00@ 8.75 6.25@ 8.00 6.25@ 8.00 8.25 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 

Medium-ch. 8.00@10.50 7.50@10.75 .00@11.00 7.50@11.00 





Cull-common 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 


7.00@ 8.00 6. 








an 


00@ 7.50 -50@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.50 








Good-Ch,  ........-..seeeceeees 11.00@15.50 13.50@15.00 11.00@14.00  9.50@14.00 

Se ar err + 9.50@11.00 11.00@13.50 8.50@11.00 7.50@ 9.50 

Se Re 7.00@ 9.50 6.00@11.00 5.50@ 8.50 5.00@ 7.50 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down)..... eee 10.50@12.00 10.50@11.75 10.50@11.25 10.00@11.00 

Lambs (92 Ibs. down)......... 9.75@10.50 9.75@10.50 9.00@10.50 8.75@10.00 

Lambs (all weights)........ -- 8.75@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.75 7.50@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.75 

Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. rr ' 

down) medium-choice........ 7.50@ 9.75 7 29.75 7.50@ 7.00@ 

Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med-ch.. 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 00 4.50@ 4.00@ 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med-ch.... 4.75@ 5.75 75@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.54 3.75@ 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com... 2.00@ 5.00 2.25@ 5.00 2.25@ 4.50 1.50@ 





KANS. CITY. 
5@11.00 $10.40@11.00 $ 9.60@10.45 $10.00@10.75 $ 9.75@ 
10.40@11.00 10 
10.45@11.00 1¢ 

9.50@10.90 1 





8.50@ 
10.00@ 


12.50@ 
11.00@ 







@ 
1@ 





13.50@ 
11.50@ 


9.75@ 
7.50@ 


ST. PAUL. 


10.50 





9.25 
10.25 


13.75 
12.50 
14. 25 


15.00 
18.75 


11.50 
9.75 





2.50@ 
1.00@ 
7.50@ 


10.25@ 
9.00@ 
7.50@ 





4.50@ 


13.50 
12.50 
11.00 


13.00 
11.50 
10.25 


) 9.50 


8.50 
7.25 


6.00 





6. 50@ 


6.00@ 
5.50@ 


11.00@ 
7.00@ 
6.00@ 


10.00@ 
9.25@ 
8.00@ 


£ 00@ 
4.25@ 
4.0@ 
1.75@ 


11.00 
8.00 


15.00 
11.00 
7.00 


11.00 
10.00 
9.25 
9. oe 


5. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
SUN his a Soe 6,000 30,000 12,000 
SS 6 rs 2,500 10,000 5,000 
RU, wo 0-2 09 + 0 vse sin aeies 3,70) 23,000 13,000 
SS ae 1,800 9,500 800 
EMMA 2 sonst s xses 1,000 6,000 7,400 
| et er. eee SY 4,000 
Se” SER eee ae 2,000 10,000 800 
Oklahoma City 1,000 ,000 200 
A OO a eee 1,600 1,600 1,300 
Milwaukee ........... 500 1,500 300 
ea en 400 2,500 6,900 
EN ns koa grs wwe oe 200 500 300 
MET os cas Sk aces ote 500 2,000 500 
Indianapolis ....... 800 4,000 300 
er ae se 800 300 
SS ee 300 1,300 200 
NN ee 100 7 400 
SI. 90-5 oss woes Gee 300 1,500 1,300 
ae eee eee 300 800 can 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1930. 
ED 555455 ss sece es 1,500 32,000 10,000 
Kansas City 00 8,000 2,500 
TE hos ek Kaos waa 18,000 000 
St. Louis 10,000 800 
St. Joseph 4,500 6,000 
Sioux City 17,500 6,500 
OO eS ee 16,000 2,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 700 1,500 100 
a 1,200 1,300 700 
Saree 200 1,100 100 
SESS sare 100 1,100 6,700 
ESS Sate epee 200 1,400 200 
Indianapolis ....... 500 4,000 400 
ED catkins pus Ae 1,500 3800 
NE ee 300 1,100 200 
IRD Sas osx 6 ello d OR 6 a9 we 100 2,300 1,500 
AS erste 300 1,400 300 
=. fe 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at 15 centers 
























for the week ended February 7, 1930, with com 
parisons: 
CATTLE, 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 7. week. 1929 
CR oe go nd hateue 15,869 17,769 24,045 
EE AO So eee taeeae 15,856 7,35 li, 906 
MIS 5 gu idioud aw anbe 14,347 3,72 
NDS iy ics wo 9a a Ba oe 7,341 7,8$ 
ERPs 5,385 126 
a Pe oe 7,361 7,600 
er 1,157 1,623 
ee ee 3,945 4,448 
PEER ise sas os a sinie 1,196 1,357 
Indianapolis ............. 1,258 904 
New York & Jersey City 9,219 8,665 
Oklahoma City .......... B 
Cincinnati 
DUNE Nowasasev us pease 
BNR seexewGsessaencee 
RN hos en enki Hy of 
Kansas City 97 
‘GASES ree a 57 7189 
St. Louis 8 28° 333 
ee 15,331 25,711 
EY oss hoo Wao 9 54,794 61,680 
| errr 1,603 10,141 
oO aor 6,630 eon 
Philadelphia 2 
Indianapolis 
New York & 
Oklahoma City SOD 2, 
STR > aac asan ns an 19/610 17,840 { 
SEE neurasind sass se aeee 13,711 16,152 16,228 
| Eon 341, 985 502, 891 508,064 
NN cy cu awck we ee ae 
Te ee 
SER on Ghds snc eb tame es 
Sg Sa 
St. Joseph 
i vas <n ss bp hoes 
MN 54 's'65.5 5.4.055.0.00 0.0% 
ees 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York & Jersey 
Oklahoma City ........ 
arr ; 
SEE ah especies sue aces 
SES ree 247, 243 245,270 195,767 
Boston slaughters omitted. 
* 
BUFFALO LIVESTOCK IN JAN. 


The receipts and disposition of live- 
stock at Buffalo, N. Y., during January, 
1930, were as follows: 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Receipts ....... *~ 874 15,969 64,367 
Shipments ...... pod 11,875 39,57 y 
Local slaughter. . 4,178 24) 146 14. 489 








Pi 
cent 
1930 
tion 


CO@z~b>Da 


QDp>y>O 


~~ A it 


oe 




















February 15, 1930. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, February §, 
1930, with comparisons, are reported to The Na- 
tional Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO, 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co....... -. 4,063 838 16,400 
Bwift & O00. ccecccscorce 4,184 2,019 14,691 
Morris & C0. .....cc0cee. 1,440 793 6,645 
Wilson & CO.....seees-- 3,215 3,192 10,011 
Anglo- -Amer. Prov. Co... 647 1,409 Reo es 

H. Hammond Co,..... 1,690 sll 


Libby, McNeill & Libby. 630 
Brennan Packing Co., 7,699 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 730 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 925 


hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 7,020 
hogs; Agar Packing Co., 4,371 hogs; others, 38,169 
hogs. 

Totals: Cattle, calves, 6,582; hogs, 


15,869; 
67,976; sheep, 47,747. 
KANSAS CITY. 























er Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,¢ 73y) 3 6,000 
Cudahy V’kg. Co..... 2398 550 2,652 6,501 
Fowler Straub Co... 574 osee eee 
Morris & Co......... 2,216 405-1, 602 4, 919 
Switt @& Co. ...... 2,438 740 8,368 7.254 
Wilson & Co. ...... 2,711 563 3,882 6,444 
OUNCES oo cccccccccees 524 41 261 40 
| ee reer 12,818 3,038 19,970 31,167 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
calves Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 4,547 gy 10,440 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ........ 3,447 17,847 13,505 
DOE FRE. OO. 22s ssveys 871 =-:10,191 ae 
» TE Ee eae ee 1,518 4,327 
Bwikt G@ OO. .occececsvee 4,062 14,480 
Magie Pkg. Co. .......... 12 ens 
Hiotman Bros. 2.2.6.6. 24 
Mayerowich & Vail .... 4 
Omaha Pkg. Co. ........ 56 
Bs TO Bee, OO, ccccives 8 
J. Roth & Sons .......... 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co...... 
Lincoln Pkg. Co, ........ 
Nagle Pkg. Co. ....... es 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. ........ 
Wino @ GO. <6 iscess ccc wat 
QURCTS .cccrccccsccsceess 39,941 
NEL Scseisec ccewese peices 15,403 108,952 4,524 
ST. LOUIS. 
( — Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co, .... 1,: 460 1,235 2,378 
Swift & Co. ...... 879 2,692 
Morris & Co. ...... 264 qi 
East Side Pkg. Co.. safe wih 
American Pkg. Co... 64 281 
Hell Pkg. Oo. .....- uetet ithe tas 
Krey' Pkg. Co. .... 114 78 1€ 15 
Others ............. 2,180 1,041 15,788 1,387 
MOOR pccccceectacs 7,341 2,786 23,851 7,470 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Switt & Co, 2.22. 2,011 496 73 404 15 ds 819 
Armour and Co. .... 1,277 285 3,731 
Morris & Co. ...... 997 204 4,005 
QENCPS ccccccccceves 2,543 77 = 9,537 13,7 719 
MGM itecossceset 6,828 1,062 24,677 39,609 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cc te. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. ‘ 174 17,724 6,572 
Armour and Co. 184 16,440 9,300 
Swift & Co. 152 10, ee 4,174 
Smith Bros. ....... 13 
CUROTE sc cccccccccces 867 “117 7 633, ayo 8,3: 19 
eee 7,506 ~ 627 78,214 28,395 ) 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
C ~. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,244 464 1,436 177 
Wilson & Co. ...... 1,214 426 1,340 142 
QUES cu ecccsccecee 105 vs 487 ‘i 
0 PRC ere es 2,563 ; 890 319 





3,263 
Not including 58 cattle, 1,828 hogs, and 184 


sheep bought direct. 
WICHITA. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 551 386 3,140 8 
Jacob Dold Co....... 389 10 382,169 
Wichita D. B. Co... 19 wees 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 136 sa ois 
Fred W. Dold ...... 62 ois‘ 294 


Le eee 1,157 396 «5,603 ‘1,558 
Not including 22 cattle and 4,771 hogs bought 
direct 


DENVER. 
—_ Calves. Hogs. ee. 
wilt Be. 65.02 67 = 7,873 


Armour and Co. .. 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 
WEED wa win ee-csw gare 


Total 


184 3,097 
112 «1,817 
55 645 








418 12,932 24,628 
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ST. PAUL. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,490 4,804 21,057 
Cudahy kg. Go. .... Shi due nes 
Plerta Mrou. .......; 138 v aes 
a Se Se 4,305 7,521 34,839 
United Pkg. Co. .... 1,16uU 207 eas 
OME raced Wee cosines 1,008 2 14,008 
WOME 6a ssw eendas 9, S41 13,410 70,5 94 
MILWAUKEL, 
Cattle. Caives. Hogs. 








Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,606 9 v,202 4,002 
SP Ae., DMs 17 os 
The Layton Co. ..... aees sisi “i904 
RK. Guinz & Cov...... vu 27 si 
Armour and Co, .... U4 4, U3u cans 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. uo eds aba 
OENEES ckaccccccsses 419 274 1uv 
NE 6 a6 sks ea raw's 2,831 9,553 5,902 
INDIANAVOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
I ais 6 Sn os ose sus 1,307 2,003 
hingun & Co. ...... SUL si4 10,518 
Armour and Uo. .... 402 40 913 
Indianapolis Abt. Co, 1,d0d Zot vez 
Hilgemeir bros. 4 Ga Se 1,800 
Brown Bros. ....... 7 15 3 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 1s aren 386 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. .... Rabat 126 
Meier Pkg. Ov. .... ST 3 204 
Ind. Prov. Co....... 40 rr 255 
Maas Hartman Co... 26 10 cove 
Art Wabnitz........ 15 v0 tees 
Hoosier Abt. Co.... 14 ieee ahs 
CNR ois ce cee seco 5380 U3 387 
OL. f on chee a Saleak 4,269 2,060 27,342 
CINCINNATI, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs 
S. W. Gall’s Sons... .... 5 sas 
J. Hilberg & Son.... 1 adaieia 
Gus. Juengling ...... 163 ‘Sane 
Kk. Kahn's Sons Co.. 7 243 390 
Kroger G. & BL. Co. ol oY 520 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co... 2 cae 209 
W. G. Kehn’s Sons... 125 32 veces 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 5 reas 900 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 137 127 vene 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 15 aaa 1,148 
John F. Stegner.... 208 128 eer 
J. Vogel & Son...... 7 4 365 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... Dake “pen 599 
OURGER cc scccccccves 9 tewe 565 
S| errr 194 535 33,310 
ORR ooi6 nce dis care’ ate 659 1,296 8,096 


Not including 642 cattle, 
and 140 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by 


Sheep. 
3,646 
tito 

6, a 


200 





11,488 


Sheep. 
356 








“109 





3,052 


Sheep. 
145 


“143 
"46 
"259 


861 


26 calves, 14,809 hogs, 


markets 


for the week ended Feb, 8, 1930, with compari- 






sons: 
CATTLE. 

Week 

— Prey. 

Feb. 8. week. 
PEE Pe ore 15,869 17,769 
9 eee 12,818 13/833 
Omaha (incl. calves). 15,403 15,285 
St. uis 10,428 
St. Joseph 7,160 
Sioux City 8,395 
Qkiahoma City ......... 4,252 
Wichita 1! 1,785 
Denver ,84c 2,011 
St. Paul . »o 10,100 
IID 05 4:4070, «0a he 2,831 3,510 
SN. i's 05.00: era'aleteiona 4,269 4,694 
Cincinnati ..... 1,659 2,099 

PNG pin bbe sie eeaeeen 89,628 101,321 
HOGS 

Chicago ........ ree 91,102 
OS 2 Se ¢ 9 
eee 






St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
ae 
‘St. Paul rere te 
pi eo 
Indianapolis biden e Fb 
EN 5. iss say 00 0's a <5 


OE. base Se chelsea ses 460,372 


15,871 
487,197 
SHEEP. 






ND? cc i Seen ee ck tes .. 47,747 
Kansas City é 
Omaha 

St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Ctaheme. 7 ; 
Wichita ........ 
Denver 
OE Sa eee 
DN 56S Kors dn sp ve 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati «ii-........... 


646 


| RS eee 219,984 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 














RECEIPTS. 

Cc attle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon,, Feb. 3 2,661 62,551 . 22,742 
Tues., Feb. 4 2,071 37,762 15,757 
Wed., Feb. 5 2,498 Oz 11,648 
Thurs., Feb. 6 3,954 2,288 37,022 16,933 
Ae 1,114 543 30,415 310,633 
Ret.,' Fes 8... 200 200 a 4,000 
This week ...... 35,641 10,861 209,078 981,713 
Previous week 42,850 11,741 240, 79,181 
ee ere 45,737 15,320 240,581 55,233 
Two years ago. 43, 424 245, 68,976 


13, 
Total receipts for month and year to Feb. 8, 
with comparisons: 





























——Feb. Year. 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
Eee 35,837 48,438 = os 272,224 
Calves ...... 11,150 6,231 75,805 
24,8 3, 1,100,308 1,362,301 
Sheep ....... 86,147 68,508 892,667 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Feb. 3..... 4,993 32 18.610 6.512 
Tues., Feb. 4 asave 2,339 95 10,875 4,877 
Wed., Feb. 5..... 3,532 47 878 4,011 
Thurs., Feb, 6 2,068 63 10,871 6,435 
iS ee 610 16 9,789 4,233 
Sati; FE. Oe. 4: 1 sb e 1,500 1,030 
This week ...... 13,643 253 70,523 27,068 
Previous week ...14,840 377 ~=—s- 61, 93 26,065 
Year MEO viawiacas 12,24 623 93,371 20,386 
Two years ago...12,751 1,080 74,171 16,968 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Feb. 8. $12 20 $10.40 $ Pd $11.55 
Previous week ...... 2.50 10.10 5.80 12.30 
| aeons 118s 9.80 7.50 16.40 
BN 6 g.07 oc eset casas: here 13.80 8.15 8.00 15.35 
pa A EE 10.50 12.00 7.65 12.80 
UY ee 9.65 12.80 9.00 14.50 
Pc rrctcn trcccete 9.25 10.60 8.75 18.20 
Avy. 1925-1929..... $11.00 $10.65 $ 8.20 $15.25 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKBRS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 
Hogs. Sheep. 


Cattle. 
38, 55,100 
53,116 
34,847 
52,008 
60,592 


*Week ended Feb. 
Previous week 






103, 094 


*Saturday, Feb. 8, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——Prices 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 








“Week ended Feb, 8..209,078 230 $11.00 $10.40 
Previous week ....... 240,054 230 10.55 10.10 
WE 6: 4:0-65 s prs-vince> aed 240,581 231 == 9.80 
BU + 6.0. bis wie Reece haute 245,625 236 8.65 8.15 
BE wiei sade o's awaen ae 156,816 230 12.75 12.00 
BEE 016s) ec castnnsioediad 176,159 239 14.00 12.80 
ee ROE 266,710 222 11.20 10.60 

5-yr. av., 1925-1929.217,000 2382 $11.40 $10.65 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTHERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Feb. 7, 1930, with com- 
parisons: 


WU MO ES 10 ak Cet de eh) ceewewss eee 175,912 
en WHEE 4; <.Aecag odacda bh pes oedacceated 194,639 
I eat rok piace tik vate tice ae « an x ae peels 151,176 
WE ao iS 5 Aan oF CANE CE Cer ba hs cts ne 0s BARS 208,200 
BY | gp Si obs 4 6G 4 ie Ad Re eka Caen kena eas 106,200 
BOE hey ode tase ce tqsmaa sedge Si eiepes seen 123,000 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Feb. 13, 1930, were as follows: 

Wk. ended Prev. 
"eb. 


13. week. 

Packers’ purchases ............ 60,217 75,360 
Direct to packers......... .. 80,385 85,427 
Shippers’ purchases . 57,386 67,561 
i a err re fore 197,988 228,348 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 


FORT WORTH 1929 RECEIPTS. 


More calves and sheep and fewer 
cattle and hogs were received at Fort 
Worth, Tex., during 1929 than during 
1928. The totals of all meat animals 
were as follows: Cattle, 761,798; 
calves, 327,334; hogs, 401,740; sheep, 
539,687. During 1928 there were re- 
ceived at this point 885,902 cattle, 
825,217 calves, 431,685 hogs and 
457,788 sheep. 

















Bulletins, data 
and other spe- 
cific informa- 
tion are yours 
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Arizona— Phoenix—Charles J. Houps, 9th & Grand Aves. 

California—*Los Angeles—Gay Engineering Corporation of 
Calif., 2650,Santa Fe Ave. 

San Francisco—Gay Engineering Corporation of Calif., 593 
Market St., Balboa Bldg. 

Colorado—*Denver—Andrew Bruehne, 816 Platte St. 
Georgia—Atlanta—J. Kilian, 1552 So. Gordon St., S. W. 
Illinois—C hicago— Brunswick-Kroeschell Co., 4221 Diversey 

Ave., Cragin Station. 
C. J. Heinzelman, 1620 Monadnock Block. 

Indiana—/ndiana polis—Cox Refrigerating Engineering Co., 

1933 E. Riverside Drive. 

lowa—Sioux City—Allan Ice Machine Co., 1911 Ingleside Ave. 

Waterloo—Allan Ice Machine Co., Box 232. 
Louisiana—*New Orleans—W. W. Taylor, 606 Whitney 

Bank Bldg. 
Massachusetts—Bosion—Wm. P. Koehle, Room 405 Weld 
Bldg., 176 Federal St. 
Michigan—Detroit—E. J. Mueller, 2457 Woodward Ave. 
Wallich Ice Machine Co., 517 E. Larned St. 

Grand Rapids—Boot & Co., 115 Fulton Street, W. 

Saginaw—W. S. Robbennolt Refrig. Co., 721 Monroe St. 
Minnesota—Minneapolis—Allan Ice Machine Co., 407 So. 

4th St. 

Missouri—XK ansas City—Allan Ice Mach. Co.,c/o Castle Apts. 

H. Flemming, 117 W. Armour Blvd. 
Natkin Engineering Co., 314-318 West 10th St. 

St. Louis—C. F. Schulte, 6036 Marmaduke Ave. 
Nebraska—*Omaha—Allan Ice Machine Co., 36th & K. Sts. 
New Jersey—New Brunswick—Brunswick—Kroeschell Co. 
New York—New York—F. J. Flocke, 220 Broadway. 
Ohio—Canion—The C. P. Wood Co., 2430 Lake Road Blvd. 

*Cincinnati—The C. P. Wood Co., 951 Blair Ave. 

*Cleveland—The C. P. Wood Co., 1012-1014 Webster Ave. 

* Youngstown—Interstate Refrig. Co., 2507 Glenwood Ave. 
Oklahoma—*Tulsa—The Modern Equipment Co., 424 N. 

Cincinnati St. 
Ontario, Canada—Toronto—J. L. Wilson & Sons, Ltd., 2742 
Dundas St., W. 
Oregon—* Portland—MclIntosh Ice Machine Co., 548 Thur- 
man St. 
Pennsylvania— Philadel phia—Fred Nolde, Suite 705, Park 
Bldg., 23 So. 52nd St. 
The C. P. Wood Co., 1331 Penn Ave. 
Texas—Dallas—B.D. Wood, 1235 Allen Bldg. 
*El Paso—C. Biggerstaff, 1606 Bassett Ave., P. O. Box 144. 
*H[ouston—Dedman Foundry & Machine Co., Inc., Foot of 
Buffalo St. 
Utah—*Sali Lake City—L. A. Roser, 253 W. ist South St. 





Washington—*Seaitle—W. E. Stone & Co., 1200 4th Ave., So. 
S a Re V i i a Yakima—Geo. W. Casebolt, 14 South 11th Ave. 


*Designates Stock Points. 18-30 


FOR EVERY ff 
USER OF | 
REFRIGERA- 





i 3 ha a a a at OSEAN 
T IO N a =: 





TRATEGICALLY located, Vilter Stock-points, Represen- 
tatives and Distributors assure every user of refrigeration 
equipment in these United States a service that is in- 
comparable. . .. Your request for specific data, addressed 

the Company or our nearest office, will bring a demonstration 
of the Vilter conception of service..... Why not write us now? 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
971 CLINTON STREET . . « « MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 














CONDENSER CAPACITY. 

The capacity of a condenser is af- 
fected somewhat by the amount and 
temperature of the water available in 
a similar manner to that of the capac- 
ity of a boiler being affected by the 
amount and grade of fuel burned. 

From tests conducted and tables pre- 
pared by a leading manufacturer of 
shell and tube condensers, it is found 
that with 60 deg. condensing water 
using 1.5 gallons of water per minute 
per tube, the capacity is reduced 9 per 
cent with a reduction in suction pres- 
sure from 25 lbs. to 5 lbs. with a con- 
densing pressure of 135 lbs. 

On the other hand, if the amount of 
60 deg. water is increased to 2 gallons 
of water per minute per tube the capac- 
ity of a condenser can be increased 23 
per cent when the suction pressure is 
maintained at 25 lbs. pressure. 

On the other hand, if the water is 
increased to 2 gallons of water per min- 
ute per tube and the suction pressure 
is reduced from 25 to 5 Ilbs., the con- 
denser capacity will be increased 13.1 
per cent. 

If there is sufficient water available 
for 2.5 gallons per minute per tube on 
to condenser the capacity of the con- 
denser can be increased 32.8 per cent 
with a reduction in suction pressure 
from 25 to 5 lbs. over that of 1.5 gal- 
lons with 25 Ibs. suction pressure.—Ice 
and Refrigeration. 

i 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

A contract has been let for a second 
unit to its plant by the Scobey Fire 
Proof Storage Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
The addition will be used for cold 
storage. 

The new cold storage plant of the 
Jones Cold Storage and Terminal Corp., 
Norfolk, Va., has been placed in opera- 
tion. It is the largest cold storage plant 
in this section of the country, having 
180,000 cu. ft. of dry, and 675,000 cu. 
ft. of cold storage space. 

A contract has been let by the Cen- 
tral Ice & Cold Storage Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., for the erection of an ice 
plant. 

Erection of a large 4-story cold stor- 
age plant in Fargo, N. D., is planned by 
the Union Storage & Transfer Co. It 
will cost about $250,000. 

A car icing platform sufficient in 
size to ice two trains at one time is 
being built by the Hornell Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Hornell, N. Y. 

Sam Wright, Salmon, Ida., is build- 
ing a small cold storage plant. 

Fire recently damaged the plant of 
the Athens Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Athens, O. Estimated loss, $3,000. 

An ice plant with a capacity of 150 
tons is being constructed in Los An- 
geles, Calif., by the Central Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. 


New refrigerating equipment is 
being installed in the plant of the Santa 
Maria Ice & Cold Storage Co., Santa 
Maria, Calif. 

A precooling and refrigerating plant 
is being constructed in Bradenton, Fla., 
by the Manatee Celery Growers Co. 

The Terminal Warehouse Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is planning the erection 
of a modern warehouse with cold stor- 
age facilities. The building will be 
located in the downtown section of the 
city and will have both trackage and 
deep water facilities. 

The addition of a cold storage sec- 
tion to the plant of the Radovan 
Dehydrating Co., Cashmere, Wash., is 
planned. 

The erection of an ice plant and cold 
storage warehouse in San Perlita, Tex., 
is being planned by L. A. Brown of 
Lazana, Tex. 

J. J. Harder, Inc., is planning the 
erection of an ice plant and cold stor- 
age warehouse in Oklahoma City, Okla. 
The approximate cost will be $350,000. 

— ~~ Re 

INSTITUTE COMMITTEES. 

(Continued from page 29.) 
Cushman, Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., Chicago; George M. Foster, 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; S. 
C. Frazee, Wilson & Co., Chicago; H. J. 
Koenig, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, Donald Mackenzie, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; R. E. Yocum, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

Special Committee on Canned Hams 
and Similar Products.—L. M. Tolman, 
Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago; H. 
O. Halvorson, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn.; W. Lee Lewis, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chi- 
cago; C. Robert Moulton, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago; W. 
D. Richardson, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
J. J. Vollertsen, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

National Councillor, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of 
America.—George L. Franklin, Dun- 
levy-Franklin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Representatives on National Live 
Stock and Meat Board—F. Edson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Institute Plan Commission 


Chairman—Thomas E. Wilson. 

Vice-chairmen—E. A. Cudahy, Jr.; 
L. E. Dennig; B. C. Dickinson; T. Hen- 
ry Foster; John Roberts. 

Executive secretary—Wm. Whitfield 
Woods. 

Members—E. C. Andrews, Vice- 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means; A. H. Carver, Vice-Chairman, 
Committee on Educational Plans; R. F. 
Eagle, Chairman, Committee on Re- 
cording; H. J. Koenig, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Engineering and _ Experi- 
mentation; G. F. Swift, Chairman, 
Committee on Building Plans; L. M. 
Tolman, Chairman, Committee on 
Scientific Research; J. J. Vollertsen, 
Vice-Chairman, Committee on Scienti- 
fic Research. 


Committee on Building Plans.—G. F. 
Swift, Chairman, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
Thomas Creigh, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago; E. A. Cudahy, jr., Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Ia.; H. P. Henschein, Chicago; Charles 
E. Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chi- 
cago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-LeStourgeon 
Co., Arkansas City, Kans.; R. D. Mac- 
Manus, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago; A. D. White, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago; Edward F. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago. 


Committee on Educational Plans.— 
Chairman to be announced. A. H. Car- 
ver, Vice-Chairman, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago; Neil J. Anderson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; A. W. Cushman, Hygrade 
Food Products Corp., Chicago; L. S. 
Dennig, St. Louis Independent Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; H. G. Ellerd, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago; George 
L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Franklin Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. F. Gearen, jr., Cud- 
ahy Packing Co., Chicago; Howard C. 
Greer, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Chicago; E. D. Henneberry, 
Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, 
Kans.; E. E. Nott, P. Burns & Co., 
Ltd., East Calgary, Can.; G. M. Pel- 
ton, Swift & Co., Chicago; J. C. Pey- 
ton, Peyton Packing Co., El Paso, Tex.; 
John W. Rath, The Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia.; H. A. Schanz, Cleveland 
Provision Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. F. 
Schluderberg, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; H. M. 
Shulman, Hammond Standish & Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; R. S. Sinclair, Kingan 
& Co., Indianapolis; J. E. Wagner, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 

Committee on Accident and Fire- 
Prevention.—N. . Brainard, Chair- 
man, Swift & Co., Chicago; L. W. 
Brewer, Miller & Hart, Chicago; A. 
Downing, Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., Chicago; E. E. Drews, Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby, Chicago; A. B. Drum- 
mond, Wilson & Co., Chicago; E. E. 
Dunlop, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason 
City, Ia.; C. B. Magruder, Wm. Schlud- 
erberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; W. F. McClellan, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; P. R. Roach, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; I. 
Thomas Webber, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia.; R. E. Yocum, Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago. 

Committee on Engineering and Ex- 
perimentation.—H. J. Koenig, Chair- 
man, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
C. P. Barnett, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
C. W. Brooks, Keefe-LeStourgeon Co., 
Arkansas City, Kans.; H. H. Corey, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; 
Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia.; A. D. Donnell, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, la.; A. Down- 
ing, Hygrade Food Products Corp., Chi- 
cago; 'W. Lee Lewis, Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, Chicago; Donald 
Mackenzie, Swift & Co., Chicago; Al- 
len McKenzie, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
Ernest Manns, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia.; J. P. Murphy, Blayney- 
Murphy Co., Denver, Colo.; Joseph Ne- 
bel,. East Side Packing Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill.; William H. Patrick, Kingan 
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Sausage Makers 
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PHOENIX Brine Spray 
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THE PHOENIX ICE MACHINE CO. 
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& Co., Indianapolis; R. W. Regensbur- 
ger, Swift & Co., Chicago; R. G. Rey- 
noldson, Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., Mad- 
ison, Wis.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; H. M. Shulman, Hammond 
Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich.; W. B. 
Smith, Theurer-Norton Provision Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; G. L. Talley, Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; H 
D. Tefft, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Chicago. 

Committee on Packinghouse Practice. 
—S. C. Frazee, Chairman, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago; W. W. Bowers, Albert 
Lea Packing Co., Albert Lea, Minn.; 
Joseph Burns, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
H. H. Corey, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn.; A. W. Cushman, Hy- 
grade Food Products Corp., Chicago; 
R. H. Funke, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; W. J. Gra- 
ham, Mutual Sausage Co., Chicago; 
H. D. Hunt, Cudahy Brothers Co., Cud- 
ahy, Wis.; Albert H. Kahn, E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; H. J. Koe- 
nig, Armour and Company, Chicago; E. 
T. Miller, Hately Brothers Co., Chi- 
cago; L. F. Prior, T. M. Sinclair & Co., 
Ltd., Cedar Rapids, I o; 5. i. wwiwt 
Kerber Packing Co., Elgin, is ©. 
Stewart, Cudahy Packing Co., Png 
Nebr.; H. D. Tefft, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, Chicago; Charles H 
Vogt, F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
phia; Howard M. Wilson, Hygrade 
Food Products Corp., Chicago; J. H. 
Wurmle, Arnold Bros., Inc., Chicago. 

Committee on Recording.—R. F. 
Eagle, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; A. C. Bolz, Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Inc., Madison, Wis.; A. W. Cushman, 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., Chi- 
cago; E. E. Dunlop, Jacob E. Decker 
& Sons, Mason City, Ia.; S. C. Frazee, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago; L. F. Gerber, 
Nagle Packing Co., Jersey City, N. J.; 
E. D. Henneberry, Hull & Dillon Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburg, Kans.; C. Robert 
Moulton, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Chicago; E. E. Nott, P. Burns 
& Co., Ltd., East Calgary, Can.; R. R. 
Pinkney, Nuckolls Packing Co., Pueblo, 
Colo.; A. A. Swaim, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; H. D. Tefft, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, Chicago; E. S. Wat- 
erbury, Armour and Company, Omaha, 
Nebr.; L. B. Whitmarsh, G. H. Ham- 
mond Co., Chicago; R. E. Yocum, Cud- 
ahy Packing Co., Chicago. 

Committee on Standardization. — W. 
H. Kammert, Chairman, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; C. J. Carney, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago; H. R. Davison, In- 


stitute of American Meat Packers, Chi- 
cago; S. A. Grow, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons, Mason City, Ia.; John G. Hormel, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; 
D. J. Kennedy, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
H. J. Koenig, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; H. W. Marston, Corkran, Hill 
& Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Carl G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Go., Inc., Chi- 
cago; H. H. Meyer, H. H. Meyer 
Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; J. F. 
Murphy, Blayney-Murphy Co., Denver, 
Colo.; H. L. Osman, Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, Chicago; H. D. 


Tefft, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Chicago. 
Special Committee on Improved 


Methods of Slaughtering.—H. J. Koe- 
nig, Chairman, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; A. C. Bolz, Oscar Mayer & 
Co., Inc., Madison, Wis.; H. H. Corey, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; 
Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons, Mason City, Ia.; S. C. Frazee, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago; R. W. Regens- 
burger, Swift & Co., Chicago; C. A. 
Stewart, Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, 
Nebr.; Howard M. Wilson, Hygrade 
Food Products Corp., Chicago. 
Committee on Scientific Research.— 
L. M. Tolman, Chairman, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; J. J. Vollertsen, Vice-Chair- 
man, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
R. H. Funke, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; F. W. 
Kurk, Wilson & Co., Chicago; Millard 
Langfeld, Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, 
Nebr.; W. Lee Lewis, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago; John 
Moran, Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, 
Wis.; C. Robert Moulton, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago; Dav- 
id Ralston, Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., Chicago; W. D. Richardson, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; E. A. Schlesser, 
Arnold Bros., Inc., Chicago; H. D. 
Tefft, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Chicago; E. N. Wentworth, 
Armour and Company, Chicago. 
Sub-Committee on Shortening 
Agents.—W. D. Richardson, Chairman, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; W. Lee Lewis, 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago; H. D. Tefft, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago; L. 
M. Tolman, Wilson & Co., Chicago; J. 
J. Vollertsen, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; E. N. Wentworth, Armour 
and Company, Chicago. 
Sub-Committee on Spoilage Preven- 
tion.—L. M. Tolman, Chairman, Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago; Frederic Fenger, 
Armour and Company, Chicago; W. 
Lee Lewis, Institute of American Meat 


Packers, Chicago; John Moran, Cud- 
ahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, Wis. 

Committee on Ways and Means.— 
Chairman to be announced. E. C. An- 
drews, Vice-Chairman, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; James S. 
Agar, Agar Packing & Provision Co., 
Chicago; E. A. Cudahy, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago; Max Guggenheim, 
Guggenheim Bros., Chicago; Myron 
MeMillan, J. T. McMillan Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; R. E. Paine, Houston Packing 
Co., Houston, Tex.; A. T. Rohe, Rohe 
& Brother, New York; G. F. Swift, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; L. F. Swift, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; F. Edson White, 
Armour and Company, Chicago; W. H. 
White, White Packing Co., Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago. 


Commission on Elimination 
of Waste 


Chairman—-F. Edson White. 

Members-at-large—M. F. Cudahy, 
Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, Wis.; B. 
C. Dickinson, Louis ‘Burk, Inc., Phila- 
delphia; C. . Faulkner, jr., Armour 
and Company, Chicago; Frank M. Fir- 
or, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York; Jay 
C. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Aus- 
tin, Minn.; F. A. Hunter, East Side 
Packing Co., East St. Louis, Ill.; Oscar 
G. Mayer, ‘Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., 
Chicago; Myron McMillan, J. T. Mc- 
Millan Co., St. Paul, Minn.: J. P. Mur- 
phy, Blayney-Murphy Co., Denver, 
Colo.; Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff Pack- 
ing Co., Nashville, Tenn.; John W. 
Rath, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; 
John Roberts, Miller and Hart, Chi- 
cago; G. C. Shepard, The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago; Thomas FE. Wilson, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Section on Wastes in Raw Materials 
and Supplies.—R. W. Carter, Swift & 
Co., Chicago; Joseph B. Rogers, Swift 
& Co., Chicago; Willard C. White, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago. 

Section on Wastes in Plant Opera- 
tions.—R. F. Eagle, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; H. P. Henschien, Chicago; H. J. 
Koenig, Armour and Co., Chicago. 

Section on Wastes in Accounting 
and Finance.—L. B. Dorr, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; G. M. Pel- 
ton, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Section on Wastes in Distributing 
and Selling.—I. M. Hoagland, Armour 
and Company, Chicago; George N. 
Meyer, Fried & Reineman Packing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. A. Millett, Swift & 

0., Chicago. 
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F.C. ROGERS 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 



















jJ.C.Wood - Robt.Burrows 
Give Each Order Their 5 
aR Personal Attention 








Cash Provisions -Beef -Etc 
future Provisions - Grain 0 Cotton 


6889 Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 


February 15, 1930. 





J.C.Wood & Co. 


105 W. Adams Street BROKERS 





CHICAGO 








WM. M. WARE & CO. 











TALLOW 
aaeanee BROKERS 
TANKAGE NEW YORK 
a "nace Beene Geeks 
ESTABLISHED BOSTON 
1 1888 ‘ Phone Hancock 0293 
Bo nll CHICAGO 


327 S. LaSalle St. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE Phone Harrison 5614 





H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 














ROBERT J. McLAREN, A'I‘A 
ARCHITECT 
DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING CONSTRUCTION 


— 0 — 
PACKING PLANTS—COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
1801 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

















JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Packing House Products Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 


Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: ‘“Jonburns” 


Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s Be Ed.) 
Rep., Wynantskill Mfg. Co., Stockinettes, Troy, N, Y. 


Export 











 Allmendinger & Schlendorf 


ARCHITECTS . 


Williamsburgh Savings Bank Bldg. 
No. 1 Hanson Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Specialists in Packing Plants 




















Packing House Products 
Oldest Brokers in Our Line 


Tallow, Grease, Provisions, Oils 
Tankage, Bones, Cracklings, Hog Hair 
Carcass Beef—P. S. Lard—Green Pork 
Boneless Beef—Ref. Lard—Cured Pork 

Quick Reliable Service Guaranteed 
Seven Phones 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
All Working CHICAGO 
Wabash 2604-5-6-7-8 























H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 


ENGINEERS 


Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 


1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 


























Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


eG. JAMES, COMMPANTT 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Office 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our _ periodical 
market reports 








brokerage 





We trade in Domestic, © 


Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, — Feeds, Whale Guano 
Bird Guano 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 


ai Rr. 





Australian, New Zealand and South 
IL . American products on 


telegraphed promptly on re- 


ceipt of inquiries. 
basis 
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Chicago Section 


Louis F. Swift, jr., general manager 
of Swift & Co.’s Denver plant, spent 
a few days in Chicago this week. 


Jay E. Decker, president of Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons Co., Mason City, Ia., 
was in Chicago during the week. 


Robert Burrows, of J. C. Wood & 
Co., Chicago provision brokers, has just 
returned from a trip to New York. 


A. L. Buxton, manager, Kentucky 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., Coving- 
ton, Ky., was in Chicago during the 
week, 


J. J. Wilke, head of the margarine 
department, Wilson & Co., Chicago, left 
this week on a business trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 17,418 cattle, 5,827 calves, 
49,832 hogs and 35,955 sheep. 


Dan. J. Gallagher, of D. J. Gallagher 
Co., Chicago, packinghouse products 
brokers, just returned from a Florida 
vacation, reports a very enjoyable time. 


Elliott Balestier, jr.. Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Sausage Casing 
Dealers’ Association, New York City, 
was in Chicago during the week. 


Milton Haas, vice-president of the Pa- 
cific Bone, Coal & Fertilizer Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., passed through Chi- 
cago this week on his way to South 
America. 


A. L. Eberhart, vice-president, Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., New York City, in Chicago 
last week on business, en route from 
Mason City, Ia., to New York, found 
time to call on old friends and asso- 
ciates. 


Otto F. Blaurock, packinghouse vet- 
eran and former general manager of 
the Western Packing & Provision Co., 
Chicago, plans to sail for Europe May 
15 on the S. S. Lapland. 


Henry D. Tefft, director of the De- 
partment of Packinghouse Practice and 
Research, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, is wearing a broad smile and 
stepping high these days. The cause is 
a lusty, nine-pound son, who arrived 
early Saturday morning, January 25. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Feb. 8, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 
.18,746,000 20,649,000 18,299,000 
Fresh meats, lbs.. .36,228,000 38,333,000 42,651,000 
pera 6,852,000 6,952,000 8,572,000 


Lard, Ibs. 
a 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Feb. 13, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 137,591 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 38,596 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 101,835 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 16,603 quarters. 


Cured meats, Ibs.. 


ADD TO THE HORMEL LINE. 


Always up to date, if not a jump 
ahead of competitors, the Hormel in- 
stitution again adds to its quality line 
with the announcement that on Feb- 
ruary 3rd a son was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jay C. Hormel at their home at 
Austin, Minn. The president of George 
A. Hormel & Co. now has two. sons 
ready to train for the succession, and 
grandpa George Hormel out in Beverly 
Hills, Calif., is once more jubilant. 

ge 

JAN. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 

Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers in Janu- 
ary, 1930, with comparisons, are re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Baltimore 6, 366 686 74,568 o4 
Buffalo 7,704 1,815 82,519 5,180 
Chicago 129, (066 43,671 29,633 207, O72 2 
Cincinnati 13,054 5,478 90,802 4,50! 
Cleveland 8,162 4,235 64,605 10, 725 ) 
Denver 8,808 1,732 52,969 16,771 
Detroit 8, 004 6,333 106,104 13,333 
Fort Worth 24,731 26,599 27,455, 22,357 
Indianapolis 17,540 4,700 174,757 6,530 
Kansas City 73, 974 13,912 279,226 122,315 
Milwaukee 15,402 48,861 131,216 3,851 
National 

Stock Yds. 2 5,119 3,496 99,518 20,119 
New York 32,703 52,692 25,360 220,020 
Omaha 73, 031 6,095 307,603 152,563 
Philadelphia 5,394 6,610 81,420 13,905 
St. Louis 13,828 3,743 142,428 4,384 
Sioux City 33,716 2,478 218,752 74,485 
S. St. Joseph 24,373 5,345 105,781 115,809 
S. St. Paul 41,804 65,857 301,513 53,555 
Wichita 6,881 1,946 43,523 4,681 
All other 

estab. 143,1 33 67,485 1,761,619 152,810 
Total: 

Jan. 1930 712,793 373,772 5,001,371 1,225,071 

Jan. 1929 735,685 869,010 5,737,737 1,150,011 
7 mos. ended 

Jan. ’30 5,125,818 2,542,511 28,270,536 8,710,319 
7 mos. ended 

Jan. ’°29 5,108,967 2,575,077 27,725,871 8,380,762 


fe 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended Feb. 6, 1930, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 











1,000-1,200 Ibs. 

Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

Feb. 6. week. 1929. 

Are er $10.50 $10.00 
Montreal .. piavesee 10.00 10.40 
Se 10.50 9.00 
Calgary ..... ororescce Be 10.00 9.25 
Edmonton ............. 9.50 9.50 8.75 
Prince Albert .......0.. 9.00 8.75 8.50 
NOD ooo het sc cine 10.00 10.00 8.00 
ge A ae ae 9.50 tae 8.50 

VEAL CALVES 
MNEs Gidiva sv katlew reais $17.00 $17.50 $17.50 
PE Wisied¥ en cvertees 15.00 15.00 16.00 
of ee 16.00 16.00 15.00 
SS i v.00s oss 8 G05 40:0 12.00 13.00 12.00 
po Sonos eee 13.00 13.00 14.00 
PHINOe AWM... ..seccc 10.00 iecai 8.00 
MOORR- DAW oc ccccceeccs 14.00 13.00 13.00 
Saskatoon ............-. 12.00 eee 12.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 

cts» a CR $15.00 $12.00 
Montreal 14.75 11,50 
Winnipeg .. 13.75 10.50 
gary .... 13.50 10.60 
Edmonton . 2. 13.35 10.60 
EXGMOD AIDOCE ooo cc csaie 13.40 13.65 10.30 
Eee eee re, 13.25 13.75 10.40 
ree ee 13.65 cece 10.30 
Toronto $15.00 
Montreal 10.50 
Winnipeg .. J 13.50 
wl oan y 4 12.00 
Edmon 13.00 
Prince nalbert a rae ades neds one 
OS ere 11.00 11.00 12.00 
BOGERCOON. .ceicccececss sane avec eeee 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Graco Milling Co., Sherman, 
Tex., plans to build a cottonseed cake 
crushing plant at Enid, Okla. 


The Armour and Company storage 
plant at 451 Whitehall st., Atlanta, Ga., 
was recently damaged by fire 


Construction of the new $100,000 
building of the Wilson & Co., Inc., pack- 
ing plant at Albert Lea, Minn., will be- 
gin shortly, and it is expected that the 
work will be completed by June 15. 


W. Wight & Co., 60 Patton rd., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, will erect a 
$100,000 addition to their pork packing 
plant. 


Warren Cotton Oil & Manufacturing 
Co., Warren, Ark., plans plant improve- 
ments, and will install new equipment. 

John Morrell & Co. contemplates the 
construction of a wholesale meat dis- 
tribution plant at 19 Main st., No., Aber- 
deen, S. Dak. Estimated cost, $40,000. 


—--— &-—- 
BEST FILL FOR HOGS.’ 


New regulations regarding the 
amount of corn to be fed to hogs on 
the Chicago yards will become effective 
February 17. These regulations re- 
quire that all members of the Chicago 
Live Stock Exchange shall feed not to 
exceed 4 bu. of corn to each single deck 
carload of hogs or part thereof to be 
fed in proportion, and 8 bu. to each 
double deck carload or part thereof to 
be fed in proportion. 

A greater amount may be fed only 
where a shipper or owner of hogs in- 
structs his commission man in writing 
prior to the sale. In this case the in- 
struction is to be followed, but the’ 
buyer is to be notified prior to sale that 
the hogs have been fed more than the 
regular allowance. 

In order to avoid losses in shipment 
and to insure good dressing hogs, the 
exchange offers the following sugges- 
tions to shippers: 

“Keep them comfortable from the 
feed lot to the market. Do not get 
them overheated. Do not overload in 
the car. Clean the car, and bed well, 
and place enough feed in the car to 
satisfy their appetites during the period 
of transit. 

“The closer the hogs come to feed 
lot conditions in transit, the better it 
is for both the hog and the owner. Care- 
ful handling will eliminate much of the 
loss in transit, and especially reduce 
shrinkage of the meat, and maintain 
its quality, resulting in better dressing 
live stock, therefore better value and at 
a big saving of expense at the terminal 
market. 

“The practice of preparing hogs or 
other varieties of live stock for unrea- 
sonable fills at the markets defeats its 
own purpose, as the appearance of the 
animals reveals to the buyer their con- 
dition, and they are subject to sharp 
discrimination. 

“The best fill is the fill that gives 
reasonable weights and rounds out, the 
animal, so that is shows its auality to 
the best advantage and presents an at- 
tractive appearance to the buyer.” 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 





























CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1930. 
Feb. 13, 1930. 
Resear ‘Mame. Kye Open. High. Low. Close. 
Green. S.P. Mar. ...11.05-07% 11.10 11.0744) 
8-10 2144 21 May ...11.22% 11.27% 11.25ax 
10-12 21 204% July ...11.45 11.50 11,4714 
12-14 20 191% Sept. ..11.75 11.75 11.67%b 
14-16 19% 924% ' 
16.18 19%, 18%, CLEAR BELLIES 
18-20 a 18% May ...13.75 weit’ see 13.75b 
EE NR oo 4 oe ieee 20 eooes July ...14.12% 14.12% 14.0714 14.07% 
Se MS bck cos centene 19 aes ML -S>- shee ewe «++. 14.25b-14.50ax 
8. P. Boiling Hams. MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1930. 
H. Run. Select. > aRpp— 
OO Ce scacnsoee 18% 19 : : oe 
SOD avis aXe eee esneuh 18% > oo. aoe. as 
gag eae 18% 19 Tely 11.45" 
Skinned Hams. 55 sa aa OE 
CLEAR BELLIES 
Green. ocloseme FE 13.70 133.70; 
EN eles IES R AR Bek 22 Mu Gow ane ela caehs aa 
* SS aaa ties i dia 4 21% a aad ee Say ae 
Be inh ack Mo bwny 21% 2 Rae ne nee i 
agape kt carta 50% 201%, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1930. 
MP iten ebb oO ediee sone se 2 2 
rine amet 19 13% LARD— 
a alll Se aa ae aN 18 17% Mar. ...10.90 11.00 10.90 10.97 %&b 
Edd acta te aaa 17% 16% May ...11.12%-07% 11.17% 11.07% 11.17% 
ED, Anns on cuswn oeiceue> 16 15% July ...11.40 Sea 11.40 
RUBE Soret tech elastase c - 15% 15%, Sept. ..11.60 11.62% 11.60 11.6244ax 
Pienics. CLEAR BELLIES— 
' May ...13.70 13.70 13.6714 13.67 %ax 
Green. 8.P. July ...14.00 14.05 14.00 14.00ax 
14% 
1314 WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1930. 
+4 HOLIDAY. NO. MARKET 
18 THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1930. 
LARD— 
S.P. Mar. 11.00 10.971 10.9714 
20% May IL.17% 11.15 11.15b 
2014, July 11.40 11.3 11.37 Wax 
19 Sept. 11.62% 11.57 11.t0ax 
i? CLEAR BEL 
1514 oe i 413.75 13.75 13.72% 13.724%ax 
ry cure bellie » ors. P. allies. Uly ... «ee, ses 14.02'b 
Dry cure bellies lc over S. P. bellies FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1930. 
D. S. Bellies. LARD— 
Mar. ...11.00 11.05 11.00 11.051 
Clear Rib. May °1111.12% 11.25 112% 11.25» 
UY SSS peo 14% ee eee 11.474, “BE 11.47 %ax 
16-18 RR, NG 14% sane Sept. ...11.65 11.67144— 11.65 11.6714-b 
_  aphcetrieleahdepeinpauetapii =~ 14 CLEAR BELLIES 
Tees cuntoesexee .. 18% 13% May ...18.75 13.80 13.75 13.80b 
RE Pee ae oro Nogcs” 13% 13%, July ...14.00 14.0714 14.00 14.07%b 
Rte ees ies 13% 13% — 
BD Sicade eaten eiasie ¥ 31 . 
50 12% 13% Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 
D. S. Fat Backs. eo 
AE EE I gece RR ee 94 : . - 
10-12 “NG LE Si AIRE ah PR i 10% GERMAN HOG SLAUGHTER. 
ER a ee Tie hunee cian fishers 11% 
On) ee kel eerie crane atin 121, About 382,000 hogs were slaughtered 
16-18 paeatlpkaebs so scGuineopscressseces 5 12% at 36 points in Germany during De- 
90.95 (1 ITIL asy cember, 1929, according to information 
cabled to the U. S. Department of Com- 
na merce. That figure was an advance of 
45-50 26,000 head over November, but both 
$5.70 receipts and slaughterings continued 
75-80 ~ under figures for 1928. Bacon imports 
iced wm enasie: were down for December, most of the 
- 1,323,000 pounds coming from the Neth- 
Extra short clears........... 12k a ° 
oe Sale wel ke egal aa lat i124, erlands. Lard imports, largely from 
Regular plates [RSS 68 10% the United States, moved up to 21,164,- 
eoeereser reer eeese “> . 
cen wag la ele 91, 900 pounds. Both the bacon and lard 


figures were larger than for Decem- 
ber a year ago. 
~ = fe 

URUGUAY CATTLE SLAUGHTER. 

The total cattle slaughter from Janu- 
ary 1 to January 23 was 57,000 by the 
frigorificos as compared with 52,000 
during the same period the previous 
A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY year, says a U. S. Department of Com- 
merce report. The abattoirs slaugh- 
tered 6,000 animals as compared with 
ret“ tlet Vero mnt e 7,000. The total cattle kill this sea- 
son from October 1 to January 23 is 
245,000 animals as compared with 206,- 
000 for the same period of last sea- 
son. 


PURE VINEGARS 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 


Week ended 
Feb. 12, 1930. Cor. wk. 1929. 
No. No. No, No. No. No. 
1 2 8. 1 2, 3. 
30 16 35 30 16 
35 20 45 35 20 
Chuck roast 27 21 30 27 21 
Steaks, round Kael 40 2 4 40 2 
Steaks, sirl. 1st cut. 45 40 2 50 40 22 





tib roast, hvy. end. 
Rib roast, lt. end. 


Steaks, porterhouse. 45 206 7% 4 2 
Steaks, flank 2 18 28 2 18 
Beef stew, chuck...27 22 15 27 22 Wi 





Corned briskets, 

boneless ....... 32 28 18 28 24 18 
Corned plates 18 10 20 15 10 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 22 18 











Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. Com 
Hindquarters ........32 25 35 34 
> 25 40 30 
Stews ; 15 22 15 
Chops, shoulder .....25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin. .50 25 60 25 
Mutton. 
ON SAP ere ee 26 ae 24 
AR 4.004 “f 10 
Shoulders .. Pore és 14 
Chops, rib and loin...35 <e 35 
loins, 8@10 av......... 26 @27 23 @25 
Loins, 10@12 av.... @26 24 @26 
Loins, 12@14 aescks @25 21 @22 
Loins, 14 and over @21 18 @21 
RN iva Wewspse.va <'s'e4 He olson @28 @27 
Shoulders ..... ererery, ja. | 4 @18 
SS a eer @22 
Bpererths) . 0.2... cese sees 16 @17 @16 
NPA ee @12 @12 
Ieaf lard, raw........-.. @14 @l4 
Veal. 
PimGquarters «2... ese ccd 2 @35 30 @35 
Forequarters ....... .-+-20 @24 22 @24 
ST eae peekces -.++.380 @35 30 @35 
Oe REP veh Bee 16 @22 
SIL, kas on wine ai --20 @22 18 @22 
NT alas wine ako o ak 0:8 @50 @50 
Rib and loin chops....... @40 @50 
Butchers’ Offal. 
OE bach geass sueeee <> @ 4 @ 5% 
Ek See oe @ 2% @ 3 
Bone, per 100 Ibs..... @50 @50 
Calf skins ..... peti aise @16 @22 
_. SSeS er @14 @21 
cna Wwebie ca ten e ons @12 @12 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bblis. Sacks. 


Nitrite of soda, l. c. 1. Chicago..... 9% 
— , 25 bbl. lots, ~ ea mi Ra 7 
Dbl. refined granulated. . ook heen. a 5% 





Small crystals ..........seeeceese 7% 
Medium crystals . os a2. 
Large crystals ......ceeeeececees 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 3% 

Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more. 

Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbls..... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 

5 ton lots or more..........++.. 9% 9% 

In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4% 

In ton lots, gran. or pow., bblis.... 5 4% 
Salt— 

Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chi- 

BRNO, TRIE ccccsccnccccenessacepiersecves $6.60 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 

DEE Suck doe 6546s 00595 cs bs ek ene see eneee 10 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 8.60 

Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

WORMS ccccccvcesccccccceseccensceces @3.67 
Second sugar, 90 basis............... None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @4.95 
Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%. as @4.45 
Packers curing sugar, 250 Ih. “bags. 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....... @4.35 








ARGENTINA MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meats from Argentina 
during the year 1929 were as follows, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce: Frozen beef, 1,060,000 quar- 
ters; chilled beef, 5,449,000 quarters; 
frozen mutton, 1,263,000 carcasses; and 
frozen lamb, 2,620,000 carcasses. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 


Feb. 13, 1930. 


Prime native steers...... 254% @26 
Good native steers...... P24 
Medium steers .......... 22 @23 
FAOIECES, BOON oaks svces 19 @23 
ANREP RE APY Rp 14 @17 
Hind quarters, choice....31 @32 
Fore quarters, cheoice....21 @22 


Steer loins, 
Steer loins, 
Steer short ; 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @45 








Steer loin ends (hips) @31 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... @30 
LR ORI S @24 
Cow short loins .......... @27 
Cow loin ends (hips).... @18 
Steer ribs, No. 1 @2 
Steer ribs, No. + @28 
Cow ribs, No. 2 @i9 
Cow ribs, No. 3 @15 
Steer rounds, No. @21% 
Steer rounds, No. @21 
Steer chucks, No. 1. @19 
Steer chucks, No. * @1s8 


Cow rounds aed 
oo. ee eee @15% 





Steer plates ..... @14\% 
Medium plates @l2 
Briskets, No. 1 @19 
Steer navel ends ........ @10% 
Cow navel ends ........ ail 
ere @13 
pc eee @10 
Strip loins, No. 1,boneless @60 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @50 
Sirloin butts, No. @37 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 @27 
seef tenderloins, @75 





Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @70 
Rump butts 
Flank steaks .. 
Shoulder clods 
Hanging tenderloins 


Beef Products. 













Brains (per lb.).......... @l4 
RE aed eg 9 arta S race @l2 
Tongues, 4@5 @36 
Sweetbreads ...... “a @42 
Ox-Tails, per @18 
Fresh tripe, plain @ 8&8 
Fresh tripe, H. ¢ @10 
PE hd neida bas deeds 18 @22 
Kidneys, per Ib.......... @16 
Choice carcass @24 
(rood carcass ... @20 
Good saddles @30 


Pe ree @19 








Medium backs @14 
Veal Products. 
Brains, each @l5 
Sweetbreads . @80 
Calf livers @65 
Choice Lambe: ....66 606s ins @23 
Medium lambs @21 
Choice saddles @28 
Medium saddles @26 
Choice f0T@8 2... cccccce @18 
Medium fores .......... @16 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... @33 
Lamb tongues, per Ib..... @16 
Iamb kidneys, per lb.... @30 
Mutton. 
Hevy sheep ............ @l1 
1 Fy Seer ee @13 
Heavy saddles .......... @i13 
Light saddles ........... @l4 
i eee @ 9 
Eee all 
MN MEE iss candies 5 @20 
SY WOMB Se ss kone wave @9 
OS errr @ 9 
Sheep tongues. per Ib..... @16 
Sheep heads, ench ...... @12 
. 

Fresh Pork, Ete. 
Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. avg. @22 
Pienic shoulders ........ @l5 
Skinned shoulders ....... @16 
eee @42 

Spare ribs . ‘ @13% 
Back fat .. ’ @13 
foston butts ............ @19 
TREES s 659.40.44,059%% @12 
MEE Wivtisubveees @13 
eee @ 6 
3 ee @l4 
PMUO DOMOE 6 ccc cc cence: @l4 
ek eer ee @i 
Kidneys, per Ib.......... ail 
oo Ea ee @ 8& 
SES Aner oe @i4 
SN wai bs aed sein calesras @7 
EEA ree @ 7 
oo, SERRE a ; @9go 


Cor. week, 


20 
19 


24 
on 


12 


14 


1929. 


@24 
@21 
@20 
@20 
@18 
@30 
@20 


@4i0 
@36 
@49 
@42 


@ 8 
@10 
@24 
@i15 


@2 25 
@2 

a 30 
@20 
@l4 


@i5 
@iD 
Qt 


@28 
27 
@ @ 32 


@33 
@16 
@30 


@l5 
@16 
@ii 
@18 
@13 
@i4 
@21 
@i5 
@10 
@15 
@10 


@l19 
@l4¥% 
@i5 
a4 
@i2 
@l4 
@1ji\% 
@i2 
@12 
@ 4% 
@l4 
@13 
@ 6 
al. 
@i7 
@l4 
@ 6 
@i 
@ 9 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons... @27 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... @22z 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... @21 
Country style sausage, smoked......... @25 
Frankfurts in sheep casings............ @23 
Wrankfurts in hog casings............ - @22 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice. ‘oe @19 


Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice... @16% 











Bologna in beef middles, choice... @18% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ aio 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... @24 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... @13 
ee a ee , @is8 
New England luncheon specialty Sadek @27% 
Minced luncheon specialty............. @20% 
I MEE 2k hy cians Gide aw'o wpb s aK @25 
aR err race @18 
TOON GNTORIND, o 6 00 Kieren de caicnw ceva’ @21 
GO iis wdidc davesdcscevs cncvesec oe cess @16 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cepvelat, choice, in hog bungs.. re @47 
Thuringer Cervelat Se Agdkbuies ONO eR GAS @25 
EE 55 oe Sera badi ee a tede-ocmnedes eee @31 
I coe with wale asthe ae cna dh ene @29 
a ae Gs OMNES 5 05 cob. hee 4 Sates @47 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs... @45 
B. C. Salami, new condition........... @28 
Frisses, choice, in hog middies.......... @40 
ee ES Ss cies cee kcew es cesde @51 
WIERD, Suet aiee eset ecceuewieded coeds @40 
Mortadella, new condition. @25 
SB RRES AE RS rence @51 
Italian style hams PALF TOPE eee @40 
Virginian DAMS cccccccccvicccceccescces. @55 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 

Small tins, 2 to crate.......... watan swenve %. 15 

Large tins, BD OD GINS icc cicccecessscesece 7.75 
Frankfurt style sausuge in sheep casings— 

Sy Se OF Ma sire c nceccdsaccncsces 8.00 

Large tins, Se oer reer 9.00 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 

Smal) tins, 3 to crate. .......ccccsccscecees 7.50 

ee ee a See ere 8.50 
Smoked link sausage in a casings— 

Small tins, 2 to CTE... cccccccsccccveres 7.00 

Large tins, rrr rrr 8.00 

SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 

Regular pork trimmings............... @10% 
Special lean pork trimmings...........- @17% 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. @19% 
Neck bone trimmings @13 


Pork cheek meat.. 
Pork hearts ......... 
Native boneless bull mes 3 
DOMED GOMOD: 5 csc ceed Sega e webs Cased 






BhamK MORE 2... ccccscccccccscccseces 
Cg ee eerie Lr 
TI 33 Gos 6. a. oecane ena ae cee ee D 
Beef cheeks (trimmed).............505. @l1 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up....... @10% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up... @1% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... @13% 
Reef tripe ...... aiee'e sles bwiaw'ae cee. @ 6 
Cured pork tongues, ‘canner trimmed. @16 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B, CHICAGO) 


Beef casings: 














Domestic round, 180 pack........ 230 @ Bh 
Domestic round, 140 pack........ 40 @ 45 
Wide export rounds..............50 @ 55 
Medium export rounds............ 38 e 43 
Narrow export rounds............ 50 55 
Bie A IS 6 0.0.9.50.6 vncenw cess @ 16 
ee ere @ 10 
@ 34 
@ 2 
@ % 
@2.35 
@2.00 
@1.65 
@1.25 
6/8 @ 35 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds.............. @2.75 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds...... @2.25 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds.. @1.25 
Wide, per 100 yds..... @1.00 
Extra wide, per 100 yds. caw @1.00 
Export bungs A AE SE eS 33 @ 24 
Large prime bungs. coco oe a ae 
Medium prime bung: $00 sae eee ee ae 
Small prime — Boedise soe sara 6 @ 7 
oo” Per rrr @ be 
BEMMAENS 2 ccccccecccscccccves ses 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-Ih. bbl.............eee ee of 
Honeycomb tripe. owt “bh: ‘ oe 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 7 Ib. bbl. > ERAS 21.00 
Pork feet, 200-Ih. bbl. Urn cansnteve ve’ 16.50 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. WRN ckccsy co aged ccs 7.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200i - ae Kesesevas Pay 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbi........ 
BARRELED PORK. "AND REE. 
ae eee corer @27.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 piec»s. @32.50 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces.. eich @32.50 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... @25.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... @20.00 
Le Sy se rer @25.00 
EE 5s.c:0b yrs. spd ads eGeeduaN wr ea 6 @20.00 
i eg rar Gr eC errr @29.00 
Extra plate ‘heef. 200 Ib. bbis......... @30.00 


57 


COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.5744@1.60 


Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 @1.67% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.77%@1.80 
White _ ham Seen Evvdedesue @3.12% 
Red oak lard tierces.. covcccccce 230% 2.40 
White. oak lard tierces.. bee ced ees - 2.57% @2.60 
OLEOMARGARINE. 

Highest grade natural color animal fat 

margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 

prints, f.o.b. Chicago...... © eee @25 
White animal fat margarines “in 1-Ib. 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago @19% 


Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @l7 
(30 and 60-Ib. solid packed tubs, 1c 
per lb. less) 

Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @15 


DRY SALT MEATS. 














Bixtra Ghort COMES... .ccccccccccccccecs b trig 
Extra short ribs..........-.-+0++ ‘ @12 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg. en” 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs................- @14\% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs.. @14% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs.. 4 é @l14% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs........... ‘i @i4 
Wat backs, LOGGED WS... 6... ccc cecscese @10% 
Wet COCs, DEGAS We... occ ccccccesevce @12% 
WOMUIEE WUMUOS 86 icv cec ev ccevccrcce tues @10% 
er me ener @9 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs..........-- @27 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs........... @29 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... @25% 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs.........+.++- an @20% 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs.. ‘ ‘ 32 
Standard bacon, 6@8 ibs. ee @26 
No. 1 beef ham a aeeatl 
Insides, 8@12 Ibs.........eccecsecees @47 
Outsides, 5@9 te eee Saare ee woes es 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ib8.........0-ee ee eees 43 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... @41 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @43 
Cooked. picnics, skin on, fatted......... @27 
Cooked picnics, skinned, ee @28 
Cooked loin roll, Ae eae aie @48 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oil......... ptlsiwgave<:% 12% 
Headlight burning oil........... TS alee @11% 
Prime winter strained............-+++- @11% 
Extra winter strained...........--+++++ @11% 
Bxtra: lard Of). .... cece ecew eee ceeens ero 
Bixtra NO. 1. ..ccdcccccccce-secvcccceses 10 
No. 1 lard... @ 9% 
No. 2 lard......--eeeeeee> @ 9 
Acidless tallow ‘oll. win, e0 hiecse Vegced és 9 
0 D. OC. T. neatsfoot...........005- eie'ae @16 
Pure neatsfoot Oll...........seeeeeseees 12 
Special: neatsfoot oil... ......-..eeeeee 11 
Extra neatsfoot oil. Ree ee a © gin* 
No. 1 neatsfoot MNS. c lenes'athewase® 10 


Oll weighs 7% Ibs. per “gallon. ; Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 


LARD. 
Prime GtERM 2.2 0cccccccccsccsccsces @10.85 
Prime steam, loose..........-+.++0+> @10.00 
Kettle rendered, tierces.........-++- @11.25 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y..........- @11.50 
Vat, TAW occccccccccosiccecccccesse @ 9.75 
Neutral, in tlerces...........eee ences @12.25 
Compound, acc. to quantity......... @12.25 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo oil, extra, in tierces 
Oleo stocks 








Prime No. 1 oleo Oil......-+.+05 aieeene * 

Prime No, 2 oleo ofl.........see0e concaw Se 

Prime No. 8 oleo oil........++-++ Pern 

Prime oleo stearine, edible............. 8144@ 8% 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 

Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. @ 7% 

rime packers tallow........--+++e+0++ T%@Q 7% 

No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a.. D 6% 

No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.8.........0see00- 5 % 

Choice white grease..........-.-5eeeeee 

A-White GFEASE ......-ccccccsececccoes 

R-White grease, max. 5% acid........ 6 @ 6% 

Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a.......... 5%@ 6 

Brown grease, 40% f.f.8........00ee005 54%@ 5% 

VEGETABLE OILS. 

Crude cottonseed of] in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley, points, nom., prompt........ 7%@ 7% 
White, deodorized, in bbis., f.0.b. Chgo. be a10% 
Yellow. deodorized, in bb! Is. gubitvageces 10% @10% 
Soap stock, 50% t.f.a., f.0.b.. ee gana 4 oa @ 2% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o. b. MT face's aa 7%@ 8 
Soya bean: f.o.b. Oe ua wanias pues s'e-ise 84@ 8% 


Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast 6%@ 6% 
Refined in bblis., c.a.f., Chicago, nom.. 9%@ 9% 


SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 





Whole. Grouné 
IN a ook cwhsieds soda eben ness 2 25 
So  eeerrerr rene rere tre 14 18 
Cloves 26 30 
Coriander 8 
Ginger as 22 
Mace ..... 93 1.00 
Nutmeg ; 30 
Pepper, DIAQCK . 2... cvccccsercecvvces 31 35 
Pepper, Cayenne ..........66 seees ae 30 
POPPOP, FOG 22. c ccc ccccccvccccccvcs 20 
ee rec 42 47 
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Retail Section 
Cutting More Money Out of Beef 


XII—Larding Beef 


The desirability of larding beef is 
generally recognized, but a really effi- 
cient larding needle of sufficient size 
for use by the retail meat dealer has 
not been available. 

When the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board undertook a study of bet- 
ter methods of breaking up the beef 
carcass, particularly the forequarter, it 
sought a larding needle. Finding none 
really suitable, a needle was devised. 

This needle is 18 inches long. It con- 
sists of a hollow steel tube split in half 
the long way. One half is attached to 


the handle, the other to the point. The 
half with the handle attached has a 
cutting edge on both the end and sides. 

The handle half is used for filling 
the needle with fat which is to be in- 
serted into a piece of lean beef. After 
filling, the halves are placed togetaer 
and clamped. 

The needle loaded with fat is forced 
through a piece of beef, the point com- 
ing out at the other end. The needle 
is then unclamped and withdrawn at 
the opposite ends, leaving the fat in 
the meat. 





eu venenee ene TADNT 


The Larding Needle and Its Use 


ONE—The larding needle is a hollow steel tube 18 inches in length split in 
half the long way. One half is attached to the handle, the other half attached 
to the point. The half with handle attached has a cutting edge on both the end 


and sides. 








THREE — The 
halves are placed 
together and 
firmly clamped. 





Five — The 
needle is then un- 
clamped and 
withdrawn at op- 
posite ends, leav- 
ing the fat in the 
meat. 


Two—The han- 
dle half of the 
needle is forced 
through strip of 
pork back fat. It 
is then twisted 
around, coring 
out a round strip 
of fat the size of 
the needle. The 
needle, loaded 
with fat, is then 
withdrawn. 


Four — The 
loaded needle is 
forced through 
the piece of meat. 





This larding process makes possible 
the addition of fat to an otherwise ab- 
solutely lean piece of meat. It does 
not introduce enough fat to make the 
cut objectionable from the standpoint 
of the consumer liking lean meat, but 
it does add enough fat to improve the 
flavor of the meat when cooked. 

This added fat may be eaten or dis- 
carded, as the final consumer prefers. 

Either beef or pork fat may be add- 
ed. It has been found that fresh pork 
back fat added to beef introduces a very 
pleasing flavor and is often preferred 
to the addition of beef fat. 

Many of the rolls of beef made ac- 
cording to the instructions given in 
these pages during the past three 
months, are greatly improved by the 
addition of either beef or pork fat in- 
troduced by means of the larding 
needle. 

This is the twelfth and last of a series 
of articles on “Cutting More Money Out 
of Beet’. The methods described were 
worked out by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board as a part of its educa- 
tional campaign to stimulate better utili- 
zation of the beef carcass. 


The first of these articles appeared in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of No- 
vember 30, 1929, and has been followed 
each week by discussions and illustra- 
tions of different ways of cutting up the 
forequarter to secure cuts having greater 
sales appeal. 

The booklet, “Cutting More Money Out 
of Beef” can be secured free on applica- 
tion to the National Live Stock a Meat 
Board, 37 West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


- ~~~ 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS 

The Sanitary Meat Market has 
opened for business at Charlotte, Ia. 

E. T. Ketelsen has opened a new 
meat market at 1016 South Fourth st., 
Clinton, Ia. 

The Felix Glance grocery & meat 
market, Johnson City, Ill, was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Harold Anderson, Orion, IIl., has pur- 
chased the grocery & meat market of 
G. A. Gustafson. 

F. L. Elliott has hold his meat mar- 
ket at Mora, Minn., to Walter Wurtgle. 

The New Palace Meat market has 
been opened at Antigo, Wis., by Wil- 
liam Nehls. 

A. A. Boger, meat dealer, 1226 
Blackstone ave., Fresno, Cal., recently 
suffered a fire loss. 

Lacell & Gavins have purchased the 
meat and grocery business of the Tu- 
lare Food Co., 128 South J st., Tulare, 
Cal. 

A. E. Thomas has disposed of his 
meat and grocery business at 929 N. 
Pine st., Lansing, Mich., to Charles 
Johnson. 

Giffort & Babcock have purchased 
the meat and grocery business of M. 
L. Sands, 111 S. Oak st., Buchanan, 
Mich. 

A. E. Wolosecki has purchased the 
meat market at 401 Stocking st., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., from M. A. Azzar. 
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Stentz Bros., South Milford, Ind., 
meats and groceries, have been suc- 
ceeded by Homer Reed. 

Thompson & Kolmeier, Milan, Ind., 
will open a meat department in their 
general store. 

George Young has purchased the 
meat market of Glenn Rogers, Idaville, 
Ind. 

Joseph Cecil has been succeeded in 
the meat. business at Third and 
Montgomery sts., Marietta, O., by Ross 
Girard. 

Cecil Canfield, Mantua, O., has pur- 
chased the meat market of J. L. Baker. 

H. C. Baker, Eaton, O., has pur- 
chased the meat and grocery business 
of Cooper & Sanders. 








Tell This to 
Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 











COOKING THE DIFFERENT CUTS. 


The housewife gets the greatest 
satisfaction from her meat purchases 
when she has a knowledge o1 the dif- 
ferent cuts and how to cook them to 
bring out their best qualities. 

Cuts from the same animal may be 
classified under tender and less tender. 
Among the former are sirloin, porter- 
house, tenderloin, club and rib steaks; 
rib and loin roasts. The less tender 
cuts are chuck, shoulder, flank, round 
and rump steaks; chuck rib, cross arm, 
clod, round and rump roasts; neck, plate 
and brisket, flank, shank and heel of 
round stews. 

The best method of cooking the 
tender cuts is to sear them at a high 
temperature for a short time until a 
brown coating is formed, then to reduce 
the temperature and finish the cook.ng 
at a moderate heat. The meat should 
not be covered and no water should be 
added. 

The less tender and less expensive 
cuts can be made into attractive and 
delicious dishes when properly cooked. 
Heat, moisture and slow cooking help 
to accomplish the desired results. The 
meat is tirst seared in a small quantity 
of fat until it is browned. The temper- 
ature is then reduced, a smali quantity 
of water added, the meat covered 
tightly and cooked slowly until tender. 

fe 
DRESSED LAMB DECLINES. 

Dressed lamb prices have declined at 
wholesale from 5b to 15 per cent in the 
last ten days and 10 to 20 per cent 
since the middle of January, according 
to a statement issued today by Wm. 
Whitfield Woods, president of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. 

“The greatest declines,” says Mr. 
Woods, have occurred in the case of 
meat from choice and good lambs of 
heavier average weights, which have 
been relatively plentiful. 

“For example, choice, highly-finished 
lamb carcasses weighing from 45 to 55 





pounds have declined more than 20 per 


cent at wholesale within the last month 
and have declined 14 per cent within the 
last ten days, and now are wholesaling 
five cents a pound lower than light 
lambs of corresponding quality.” 
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Retail Shop Talk 








REGAINING LOST CUSTOMERS. 
Many surveys have been made to de- 
termine why customers quit a reiail 
store and take their business elsewhere. 
In practically all cases poor service 
heads the list of causes. High prices 
come next, slipshod methods third, 
and poor quality of merchandise fourth. 
And, it has been shown further, few 
retailers make any attempt to regain 
lost customers. This is surprising wie 
it is realized that the dealer who gives 
conscientious service and good values 
stands more than an equal chance to 
smooth over a grievance and regain the 
patronage of the customer who has quit. 
It is important for the retailer to 
know also why a good customer has quit 
him for some other store, What offends 
one customer may offend others. When 
a retailer knows why a housewife no 
longer patronizes his store he can guard 
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against a similar mistake the second 


time. 

More and more meat dealers are com- 
ing to appreciate that it cost less to 
keep a customer than to replace one 
who has quit. Some are relying on the 
telephone to regain lost customers. 
Others are resorting to personal calls. 

The simple fact that a retailer is in- 
terested enough in a customer’s busi- 
ness to make an effort to keep it is 
often sufficient to bring back a lost cus- 


tomer. 
a 

NEW MINNESOTA OFFICERS. 

M. C. Mouritsen of Worthington, was 
elected president of the Minnesota Re- 
tail Meat Dealers Association at the 
final session of the convention of the or- 
ganization held recently in St. Paul. 
Other officers are as follows: First vice 
president, F. W. Meyers of Sleepy Eye; 
second vice president, F. W. Ruff of 
Paynesville; third vice president, Wil- 
liam F. Marlow of Good Thunder; sec- 
ee George R. Galkin of Minneapo- 
is. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Feb. 13, 1930: 
Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILa. 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
ECR cccccccccccccccessccccnccesceccSsh.GO@28.00  §20.506)32.00 $21.00@28.00 §8.......... 


wesysenVeeceese® 18.50@21.50 


° $ 
19.50@20.50 18.50@21.50 20.00@ 21.00 


tn MPEL ELE ERELEEE ELIA TL OE EERE 21.50@24.00 sn ncccvcces 21.00@23.50 22.00@24.00 

pn eS eer eer ee ree Pe 18.5OG@I1.5O ccc ccces 18.50@ 22.00 19.50@21.00 
STEERS (500 lbs. up): 

BORO. SS haw 604 08:40) 0 wd Seana nstans 18.00@ 19.00 18.50@19.50 18.00@20.00 17.50@19.00 

RMNREONN: “6i0'60.0 6 6.60's boing cisine the eae .. 16.50@18.00 17.50@18.50 17.00@18.50 «= cn wweeceee 


STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 
Choice 


Medium 


cows: 
Good 
Medium 
CANOE keris cee sde ns 


Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEALERS (2): 
Choice ... 
ESE SA eer Ce ae ee 
Medium ...... 
Common ...... 
CALF (2) (3): 
GOON. cecseceesess 
Medium 
Connon . 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAME (38 Ibe, down): 





Coc cevescevaccccccecscecesce 20,0096 86 
ET iia vigit see Ns Nisa Ce win eale Sele RWW oe 19.50@22.00 
, se aie ; 18.00@19.50 


eecececserceseccereeecccsress 15,00@16.50 
Coe er eercereserersesreeees -» 14,00@15,.00 
ceccevesees 13,00@14.00 


Coc rcvevesccccesccccevcvce & 21.00@ 23.00 
-+ 20.00@21.00 
Warten. 17.00@20.00 

15.00@17.00 


Ce ees ererbionesoce 16.00@ 17.00 
. . - 15.00@16.00 
14.000 15.00 


eee ceesens 21.50@24.50 
18.50@ 22.00 


16.00@16.50 
15.00@ 16.00 
14.50@ 15.00 


16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 


15.00@16. pd 
14.00@15 
12.50@ 13. 50 


23.00@ 25.00 
21.00@ 23.00 
18.00@ 21,00 
16.00@18.00 


24.00@26.00 
21.00@23.00 
17.00@ 21.00 
14.00@18.00 


22.00@23.00 
20.00@22.00 
17.00@19.00 
14.00@17.00 


18.00@ 19.00 
16.00@18.00 
15.00@ 16.00 


18.00@20.00 
16.00@18.00 
14.00@16.00 






EE ene rr ae eee ee 22.00@ 25.00 22.00@24.00 23.00@ 24.00 
J LE Pate ree ee 20.00@ 22.00 23. 22.00@23.00 
Medinm Sifia's Cua es wees -.. 19.00@21.00 20. 20.00@22.00 
6c bicnsavingsn ois’ W Oar oa Chee ee 18.00@ 20.00 18.00@ 20.01 18.00@ 20. 00 rye re 





LAMB (39-45 Ity 








cus. A CERES ETE EEE ee 20.00@ 22.00 22.004 21.00@23.00 23.00@24. 
EE Seep Oh sony FAR 0a odes eee es tk ae 19.00@ 21.00 20.00@22.00 22.00@23.00 
Medinm ....... SOs ced eas Pees rens nee 18.00@ 20.00 21. 19.00@ 21.00 20. 00@22.00 
CE Sr re rt et oe are 17.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 


LAMB (46-55 Ihe.) : 


CHOTGE ceceseccvccccccccvssccscesseses 18.00@20.00 18.00@ 20.00 18.00@21.00 20.40@21.00 
WOME 0 80 S5 6.5in0'0 0 6 foes b Oss “2 17.00@ 19.00 17.00@ 19.00 17.00@20.00 17.00@19,.00 


MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs, down: 
REE ¢ Cea Gs nens.6 3530 
Medium = ...... Be aure 
Sue... MAES EEE ee 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 


tabnpenesdiese 11.00@13.00 
ek é 10.00@11.00 
8.00@ 10.00 


12.00@ 13.00 
10,.90@12.00 
%.00@10.00 


11.00@13.00 
10.00@12.00 
8.00@10.00 


18.00@13.0 
11.50@12.50 
10.00@11.00 


BP ORs BV a ciise etnies si cegaetin geee 21.00@ 23.00 20.004 21.00 20.50@22.00 21,09@ 22.00 
Ws, Oi doo.0 vines ccnccvadsenes sits 20.50 22.00 18.507 20.50 19.50@ 21.00 29.00@21.00 
SE I a les vec daca ee duide Sed be5e 19.00@ 21.00 18.90@ 19.00 18.50@20.00 19.00420.00 
Fe eG ena cd civic tdaicceceiaacacs 16.50@18,00 16.50@ 17.50 17.00@19.00 17.00@18.00 


SHOULDER, N, Y. Style. Skinned 
9 


EU ccc rcnescvevepesccsas does 15.50@17.50 


PICNICS: 


PE OT ieicesoedilssduawseccnnty toes Lilpser 


BUTTS. Boston Style: 


ARR ie rd | ee 18.50@ 21.00 


SPARE RIBS: 
BT I. bin oie dieciscavees 
TRIMMINGS: 
MY ae eK vc Wawussteacnanseeareatet 
Lean 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 


13.00@15,.00 


9.50@ 10.50 
TTT ITELEEL ee ee 17.00@ 19.50 


16.00@18.00 16.00@17.50 


19,00@ 21.00 


(2) Includes ‘‘skin on” 
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New York Section 


BROOKLYN BRANCHES DINE. 

Brooklyn and Jamaica joined last 
Sunday evening in setting an elaborate 
stage for a “bigger and better” dinner 
dance. The event was under the au- 
spices of the Brooklyn, Jamaica and 
South Brooklyn Branches, New York 
State Association of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers, Inc., and the locale was the Knights 
of Columbus club house in the fashion- 
able Prospect Park West section of 
Brooklyn. Some seven hundred mem- 
bers and friends enjoyed Brooklyn’s 
hospitality. While each table had its 
own special group undoubtedly the most 
popular was the one presided over by 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Burck and their 
son, Arthur. This table was decorated 
with a huge basket of flowers, Brooklyn 
Branch’s gesture of esteem to its oldest 
member, in length of service. Mr. Burck 
also received a handsome umbrella. 

During the dinner a fine orchestra 
rendered popular airs. Under the man- 
agement of Joseph Maggio Warden of 
Brooklyn Branch, the Beverly School 
gave an entertainment of songs, acro- 
batic numbers and specialties. Interest 
was shown in the fine performance of 
Gloria Maggio and in three-year old 
Joan Vanderputt, whose maternal 
grandfather is Anton Franz, a retailer 
of Brooklyn, and whose paternal grand- 
father is a retailer of Paterson, N. J. 

Visitors from other branches noted 
were Bronx Business manager and 
Mrs. Fred Hirsch, president and Mrs. 
Frank Ruggerio, Mr. and Mrs. E. Denny, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fiederlein, and E. Ritz- 
mann and daughter. Eastern District 
by president and Mrs. Al Haas, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Meyer and guests. Washington 
Heights by president and Mrs. Charles 
Hembdt, Mr. and Mrs. A. DiMatteo and 
Mr. and Mrs. Gus Lowenthal. Ye Olde 
New York Branch by president A. Loeb, 
Mrs. Moe Loeb and sister, Mr. and Mrs. 
Geo. Anselm, Mr. and Mrs. Blank, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Eschelbacher, Herman 
Kirschbaum, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Kramer, Charles Kramer, Miss Ruby 
Myer, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Schaefer, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Zeigler, L. O. 
Washington and Mr. Johnson. 

Other visitors noted were national 
president and Mrs. George Kramer with 
sister and husband, niece and husband 
and grandniece, Congressman and Mrs. 
Emanuel Celler, state president and 
Mrs. D. Van Gelder, B. F. McCarthy, 
senior marketing specialist, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Hoffman of Hollis, Wiliam Wolk 
of Food Distributors, Inc., attorney 
Aaron Kaufman, P. A. Smith of Smith 
Bros. with Miss Goldstein, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard D. Scanlan of Scanlan, Gold- 
stein & Co., C. L. Hausermann of the 
Van Iderstine Company and friends. 

Other firms represented were A. C. 
Wicke Mfg. Co. who presented the men 
guests with a novelty corkscrew. Ar- 
mour and Company, Cudahy Packing 
Company, Miller & Hart, Joseph Stern 
& Sons, Stahl-Meyer, Inc.; Swift & Co., 
United Dressed Beef Co., Wilson & Co., 
Merkel’s, Inc., South Brooklyn Packing 
Co., Inc., Charles Koester, Charles 
Trautmann Company, The Sheldon-Fos- 
ter Supply Co., Bushwick Pork Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Adolf Gobel, Inc., New 
York Butchers Dressed Meat Co., Eu- 
gene Walter, Hoffman & Mayer, Con- 


ron Bros. Co., Jos. Rosenberg’s Sons, 
Walter Hutwelker, Inc., Brooklyn Coat 
& Apron Supply Co., Atlan Soap Works, 
Inc., Henry Nagel, Rayner & Barth, At- 
lantic Poultry Co., S. & E. Packing Co., 
F. A. Van Iderstine & Son, and many 
others. 

The committee in charge of this af- 
fair was headed by Joseph Rossman, 
chairman; Anton Hehn, president 
Brooklyn Branch; Chris Roesel, presi- 
dent Jamaica Branch; Harry Kamps, 
president South Brooklyn Branch and 
John J. Harrison, business manager. 


Le 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
Another well-known visitor to New 
York during the past week was Robert 
Burrows of J. C. Wood & Co., Chicago 
brokers. 


J. K. Fisher, provision department, 
Swift & Company, central office, is 
visiting Chicago and Detroit during 
this week. 


W. H. Gehrmann, president of the 
Kohrs Packing Company, Davenport, 
Ia., visited New York for several days 
during the past week. 


A. L. Eberhart, vice president Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., has returned to New York 
after spending some time in the Middle 
West and on the Pacific Coast. 


Jack Agar, of the Agar Packing 
Company, Chicago, spent last week in 
New York on business and visiting his 
many acquaintances in the trade. 

F. J. King, branch house provision 
department, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, visited the Jersey City plant of 
the company for a few days during the 
past week. 

Isaac Israelson, sales executive and 
one of the founders of the United 
Dressed Beef Company, passed away on 
January 31st. Mr. Israelson had been 
with the company 35 years and was 59 
years of age. 


The young ladies employed in the 
office of Adolf Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn 
division, held a dinner party at Chin 
Lee’s restaurant, New York, and then 
attended the performance of Bitter 
Sweet at the Ziegfeld Theatre. 


“Sir James” Clark of Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, spent several days in New 
York last week and sailed for England 
on the S. S. American Banker Satur- 
day. He will be abroad for some little 
time and will visit his home town. 


Clarence L. Cooper, who has been in 
the banking business in Los Angeles, 
has now joined his father in the broker- 
age business of F. B. Cooper. Thomas 
L. Hart, formerly office manager and 
cashier for Armour and Company, is 
now affiliated with F. B. Cooper in the 
capacity of accountant. 


Among the Chicago visitors to Ar- 
mour and Company, New York, during 
the past week were J. McEnroe, pork 
department; L. B. Dodd, beef depart- 
ment; and Glen McKnight, beef cuts 
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department. Charles Wilson, small 
stock department, and Frank Peters, 
pork department, both of New York, 
are spending a few days in Chicago 
this week. 


Now that George A. Schmidt, presi- 
dent, and Louis Meyer, vice president 
and treasurer of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., 
have returned from their mid-winter 
vacations and are again at their desks 
Otto Weber, second vice president, and 
W. J. Naumann, secretary, will spend 
a few weeks in Miami, Florida, getting 
in readiness for the busy spring and 
summer seasons. 


The eighth annual ball of the Trunz 
Employees’ Welfare Association was 
held on Wednesday evening, February 
5, at Trommer’s Hall, Brooklyn. More 
than 2,500 persons attended, among 
whom were representatives of packers, 
brokers, manufacturers as well as all 
of the employees of Trunz Pork Stores, 
Inc., and their friends. Two orchestras 
furnished continuous music and a very 
lively and enjoyable time was had. 

A dinner was given on February 6 to 
James Young, assistant superintendent, 
New York Butchers’ Dressed Meat 
Company, on the eve of his departure 
for Chicago, at which point he will as- 
sume his duties in the general super- 
intendent’s office of Armour and Com- 
pany. That Mr. Young was well liked 
and highly regarded by the employees 
of the New York plant was evidenced 
by the gift of two handsome traveling 
bags that were presented to him. 

Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ending February Ist, 1930, was 
as follows: Meat—Brooklyn, 34 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 169 lbs.; Queens, 70 lbs.; 
total, 273 lbs. Fish—Brooklyn, 35 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 578 lIbs.; total, 613 lbs. 
Poultry and game—Brooklyn, 8 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 187 lbs.; total, 195 Ibs. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ending February 8th, 1930, was 
as follows: Meat.—Manhattan, 378 lbs.; 
Queens, 15 lbs.; total, 393 lbs. Fish.— 
Manhattan, 37 lbs. Poultry and Game. 
—Brooklyn, 10 lbs.; Manhattan, 56 lbs.; 
total, 66 lbs. 


rs Xo 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 
Ye Olde New York Branch is pro- 
gressing in its plans to establish a vo- 
cational training class for employers 
and it is expected that the first instruc- 
tion will be given on February 20th. 


On February 8, Mildred Hembdt, the 
eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hembdt of Washington Heights, was 
surprised by her bridge club. The oc- 
casion was Miss Hembdt’s birthday. 

Frank P. Burck, retired veteran re- 
tailer and active member of the Brook- 
lyn Branch, celebrated his 67th birth- 
day on February 9 by attending the 
dinner dance of Brooklyn, Jamaica and 
South Brooklyn Branches. Mr. Burck 
was the recipient of many beautiful 
gifts, flowers, cards, phone and tele- 
graphic messages. 
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BEMIS BAGS 


For Fertilizer, Tankage, Etc. 
Scores of packers’ by-products are suitable 


for safe, economical shipment in Bemis Bags 
and Covers. Write for prices on burlap, cot- 
ton or waterproof paper-lined containers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
General Sales Offices : 420 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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FILTER PRESSES 


Filter Cloth 


iaphragm Pumps 
Diaphragm Pump 


Yeur ingutries are solicited 
T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 
852 Hamilton St., Harrison, N. J. 

















Consolidated Rendering Co. 
Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil 
Stearine, Beef Cracklings, Ground Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


‘40 North Market St. Boston, Mass. 








STEDMAN’S 
CRUSHER 


for Green Bone, 
Dry Bone, Car- 
casses, Fats, Offal, 
Pressed Cracklings 
An Excellent Preliminary Breaker 


Adjustable to insure fine or coarse crushing 
Ask for bulletin 123 


Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works 


Founded 1834 
505 Indiana Avenue AURORA, INDIANA | 


ee Ra OEM tt 




















—_—_—_— ——— 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 
Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


362 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 









































BUTCHERS’ CALFSKIN YEAR. 


The forty-second annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting of the New York Butchers’ 
Calfskin Association was held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel on January 23rd. 
President Herman Schlosser addressed 
the stockholders and expressed satis- 
faction in being able to report that, 
notwithstanding unsettled business con- 
ditions that existed during 1929 in all 
lines of business, and most particularly 
in the retailing of meats, the associa- 
tion had again proven its value, as 
would be evidenced by the results pro- 
duced during the past year. 

Fred Dietz, secretary and general 
manager of the association, submitted 


his report, which provided for the dis- 
bursement of more than $108,000 
among the members as additional pay- 
ments on skins and dividends on cap- 
ital stock. This continues _uninter- 
rupted the remarkable showing made 
by this able executive over a long 
period of years. 

Consideration and favorable unani- 
mous action were taken on two subjects, 
one of which was that the charter of 
the Association, which had been one 
for a 50 year period, be extended to one 
of perpetual life. The second ap- 
proved reducing the par value of the 
stock from $25 to $5 per share, the ex- 
change to become effective with stock- 
holders of record as of January 23, 
1930. This plan will give each old 
member five new shares of stock and 
will enable other butchers to become 


affiliated with the association through 
the sale of a portion of the present 
stockholders’ stock. The old stock, hav- 
ing a par value of $25, has been sold 
among the trade at prices ranging 
from $50 to $55 per share, and on this 
basis the new stock will be worth $10 
per share. 

Directors elected for the coming year 
were Herman Schlosser, O. Edward 
Jahrsdorfer, George Kramer, Fred 
Dietz, Albert Rosen, Charles A. Raedle, 
jr.. Harry Scanlan, John Borchers and 
Fred Hirsch. 

Following the general meeting the 
new directors held a meeting at which 
officers of the association were elected 
for the ensuing year. They were: Pres- 
ident, Herman Schlosser; vice presi- 
dent, George Kramer; treasurer, O. Ed- 
ward Jahrsdorfer; secretary, Fred 
Dietz. 








Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


parchment lined 





Sausage Bags 





BELL’S SAUSAGE SEASONING 


The William G. Bell Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


and 











meee 





Broker 


40 Rector St. 





GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


New York City 














THOMSON & TAYLOR 


COMPANY 
Recleaned Whole and Ground 


Spices for Meat Packers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, 
Steers, 
Calves, 
Bulls, 


good 

medium 

medium, good and cho : 
cutter-medium 6.25 9.2% 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to choice 
medium 


$15.00@ 17.00 
10.75@ 15.00 


Vealers, 
Vealers, 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


good to choice $11.5 
medium 
common 


medium 


Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Ewes, 


9 en 10.25 
4.50@ 6.50 


LIVE HOGS. 


RES ices soos 11.00 
fa11.€0 
@1loto 
fa 9.75 
a 10.00 


Hogs 
Hogs. 
Hogs. 
Roughs 
Good Roughs 


1€0-210 
medium 
120 Ibs 


@18.25 
@18.25 
@18.00 
@18.00 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 


Pigs, 


heavy 


80-140 Ibs 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light.. 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs 2 @23 
Native choice yearlings, 400@G600 Ibs...22 @24 
Good to choice heifers................ @22 
Good to choice cows. . @ii 
Common to fair cows. @i5 
Fresh bologna bulls @li 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


@26 
@26 
@24 


City 
32 @34 
28 @30 
2 @27 
38 @id 
34 @3H 
Nee sakeabews -4 20 @33 
vo. 1 hinds 26 @32 
vo. 2 hinds and ribs.....2 
vo. 3 hinds and ribs 


. 2 rounds 

3 rounds 

1 chucks... 
vo, 2 chucks 
8 chucks 
Bolognas 1 
Rolls, reg., 6@8 lbs, ave... 
Rolls, 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Tenderioins, 5@6 Ibs. avg 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL 


Prime veal 

Good to choice veal. 
Med. to common veal. 
Good to choice calves 
Med. to common calves 


DRESSED SHEEP 


Lambs, prime 

Lambs, good 

Sheep, good 13 @14 
7 @10 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .20 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg.. 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg 2 

Vicnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@s ‘lbs. 
average ° 1 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

ork trinmings, regular, 50% lean. 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 ibs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg. 
Hams, 12@14 lbs. avg 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. avg... 
Rollettes, 6@8 Ibs. 

Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 
Bacon, boneless, Western............... 2: 
tacon, boneless, city 
Pickled bellies, 8@i0 Ibs. 


fa2l 
wis 


avg cunsaceete ae 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trin’d.... 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders 

Lamb fries 


26c a pound 
40c a pound 
70¢ a pound 


40e a pound 
22c a pound 
32c a pound 
10c a pair 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9144-12% an -14 14- an 18 up 
Prime No, 1 veals..18 2.00 2. 

Prime No. 2 veals..16 1.80 is . 
Buttermilk No. 1...15 1.65 1.75 1.95 
Buttermilk No, 2...18 1.40 1.5 1.70 
Branded Gruby.. st a ) 1.10 
Number 3 At value. 


BUTTER. 
Creamery, extra (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (SS to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score). 
Creamery, lower grades..... ‘ 


1.400 


BOY 1 B2My 

28% 30 
EGGS. 

(Mixed colors.) 


dozen 
firsts, 


Extra, 
Extra, 
Firsts. 
Checks 


ats 
a42% 
a 41% 
a 34 


doz 


LIVE POULTRY. 


colored, 
Leghorn, 


FowlIs, 


fancy, via express. 
Fowls, R 


vin express. 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to «ood: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...3 fa32 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...é i; 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...2 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib. @30 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...26 @28 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 
Western, 
Western, 
Western, 
Western, 
Ducks— 
Maryland, fancy, per Ib 


@3l 


60 to 65 Ibs, to dozen, Ib. 
48 to 54 Ibs, to dozen, Ib. 
48 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib. 
6 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib 
30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, tb. . .2! 


Turkeys— 
Western, 


young toms, prime to fancy .38 
Western, 


young hens, prime to fancy.37 


@40 
@38 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib.............60 @6d 
Chickens, fryers—fresh—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs., per Ib 28 @30 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per ib........ ( 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib.. 
Western, 48 to 47 Ibs., per Ib.. 


a 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia. week ended 
Feb. 6, 1930 
31 Feb. 1 
36-3614 35% 


Jan. 
Chicago . 
_ ee A 
Boston 
Phila. 


Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 


36 35% 


centralized 


Receipts of butter by 


Wk. to 
Feb. 6. 


cities (lbs.): 


Last —Since Jan. 1— 


year. 


Prev. 
week, 
Chicago 
ee v7, 
14,672 
15,374 


Loston.. 


Phila.. 


108,643 
12 2498 111019 


846,553 


3,508 
16, 781 
Total 122,753 119,057 114.348 
Cold storage movement (lbs): 


807,610 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
1,860,601 

2 911, 485 , 


In Out 

Feb. 6 Feb. 6. 
105,509 
97,776 


On hand 


Chicago 
New York. 
Boston 
Phila, 





Total ...146.451 339,632 


February 15, 1930. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered | 
per 100 lb 


Ammonium sulphate, double 
per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New York... 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit........ 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
B. P. L. f.0.b. fish factory........Nominal 
183@14% ammo- 


bags, 


Fish guano, foreign, 

nia, 10% B. 

Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammonia. 

3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory. .3.75 & 50c 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 1U0 lbs. spot.. @ 2.16 
Tankage, ground. 10% ammonia, 

15% B. P. L. bulk........ Sevsve . 4.00 & 10¢ 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo...3.75 & 10¢ 
Phosphates. 

Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 

bags, per ton c.i.f 
Bone meal, raw, 4% 

per ton, ¢.1.f... 

Acid phosphate, bulk. 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Potash. 


Manure salt, 20% bulk. per ton 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton.. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef, 
Cracklings, 50% unground.. 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


Meat Scraps, Ground. 


26.00 
and 
aA36.00 


f.o. b. Balti- 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


tound shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 

per 100 pieces 95.00@125.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 

per 100 pieces 85.00 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton @ 75.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 

100 pieces @110. 
Horns, according to grade 75.00@ 200.00 


—- -Qe—— ‘ 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Feb. 8, 1930, 
are officially reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

1,304 
6,921 
25,810 


Sheep. 
Jersey City Be 
Central Union 
New York 


27,868 
31,657 
30,166 


Total ~ 
Previous week 
Two weeks ago 








Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


soe WAT en 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 


Office: 407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 














Emil Kohn, Inc. 
®|/Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


























